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THIS LITTLE CORNER ce 


Means what just it says—Any one is at liberty to know any- 
thing he may desire to learn in connection with the circulation of 


THE 


PHILADELPHIA 
~ RECORD 


A newspaper which takes pride in the fact that not another daily in 
the field can show a larger number of paid-up subscriptions or 
agents’ accounts. 





THESE FIGURES are not made up of copies 
spread broadcast over the land for the purpose of 
“‘making circulation’’; but represent years of 
steady growth of a newspaper loved and paid for 
by its thousands of regular readers. Advertis- 
ing rates, 25 cents per line daily; 20 cents per 
line Sunday. 


The Record Publishing Co., 


~— Philadelphia. 
Average Circulation in June, 1898: 


Daily Edition, 208,634 
Sunday 66 157,729 Mention PRINTERS’ INK and receive 


in return one of our agate 
type measures. 
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POST ME! 


Over Sixty-One Thou- 
sand Post-Offices Are 
Required to Distribute 
a single issue of 
Comfort. 


An ad in Comfort wiil 
POST 


MILLIONS 








of 





MORE THAN NINETY-NINE MONTHS OF PROFIT. 


I have used COMFORT ever since it started, and it 
never failed to brinz an encouraging profit every month. 
W. S. RICE, Rupture Cure Specialist. 


Smithville, N. Y., January, 1898. 














All General Advertising Agents Represent COMFORT. 


W. H. GANNETT, Publisher, Augusta, Maine. 


Boston Office: New York Office : Chicago Office: 
John Hancock Building. Tribune Building. Marquette Building. 
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WOMEN AS ADWRITERS. 
By Alice Grimley. 


Have women the adaptability for 
advertisement writing ? 

After receiving the opinions upon 
this subject of professional adwriters 
there can exist no doubt as to the 
adaptability which women have for 
this new profession. Their very posi- 
tion in the home equips them with a 
superior advantage, and their inherent 
tactis a gift that ought to be the 
means of placing them very high in the 
ranks of the profession. To substan- 
tiate this lam pleased to give the ideas 
upon the subject of some successful 
advertisement writers of New York 
and Boston, through whose kindness 
this paper has been prepared. 

Mr. F. James Gibson, advertising 
manager for A. A. Vantine & Co., of 
New York, kindly consented to give 
his views. 

“Is there much encouragement in 
the advertising business for women ?” 
was the first question asked. 

“Ther@ought to be great encour- 
agement,” he replied, “ in the adver- 
tising business for women, especially 
in what is called store advertising.” 

“Tf a young woman have the ability 
to ‘write up’ do you think she would 
do well to enter into this field in pref- 
erence to others open to her?” I asked. 

“As most of the goods sold at retail 
are sold to women it follows that wom- 
en ought to come pretty close to 
knowing what to say to other women 
in advertisements. Consequently the 
store advertising business ought to be 
one for which women are peculiarly 
adapted, if they follow their instincts.” 

“fs a good education an advantage 
in this line ?” 

“A good education,” said Mr. Gib- 
son, “is a help in any walk in life. 
Other things being equal, the man or 
the woman with a good education will 
forge ahead. A woman with a good 
education will do housework better 
than one who is illiterate.” 

“Could you name a fair salary for 
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an advertising manager of a depart- 
ment or dry goods store ?” 

“Three per cent to five per cent of 
amount spent in advertising,” said Mr. 
Gibson. 

“Do you think that women have 
any advantage over men in adwrit- 
ing?” I asked, conscious of asking an 
unfair question. 

“No advantage,” said Mr. Gibson, 
smiling, “taking everything into con- 
sideration.” 

Next I interviewed Miss Kate E. 
Griswold, of Boston, editor and pub- 
lisher of Profitable Advertising. Miss 
Griswold’s success has been phenom- 
enal. This Connecticut girl began her 
business career at the age of sixteenin 
the office of the Poultry World at 


Hartford, Conn., where she gleaned * 


her first knowledge of advertising. 
Some years later she became known to 
the advertising fraternity through the 
capture of a number of prizes offered 
for advertisement designs. This 
brought her to the attention of the C. 
L. David Advertising Agency of Bos- 
ton. Miss Griswold exemplifies what an 
ambitious and persistent girl can do in 
an untried field. She has accomplished 
in a comparatively short time that 
which generally takes long years and 
established influence to attain—name- 
ly, the creation of a successful publica- 
tion on a paying basis. 

I asked Miss Griswold what she 
considered the first quality essential 
for a good adwriter. 

“ T think good business sense covers 
this answer,” was her direct reply. 
“ Any one who writes business litera- 
ture, whether man or woman, must 
have good, all-round knowledge of the 
subject upon which he writes, together 
with plenty of tact, knowledge of good 
English, as well as good type-sense.” 

“ Are women as well qualified for 
adwriting as men ?” 

“A few women are,” replied Miss 
Griswold. “But,” she-continued, “wom- 
en have had less experience in this 
line than their brothers. There are, 
however, very many women doing ex- 
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cellent work in the advertising field, 
and there is no reason why they should 
not make a good success in this line, 
if only they have the business ability, 
good judgment, sufficient amount of 
push and energy to ‘ win out.’ ” 

Another clever young woman in the 
advertising field and one of great ver- 
satility is Miss Edith R. Gerry, who is 
the assistant advertising manager of 
the big Siegel-Cooper Co.’s New York 
store. Miss Gerry enjoys an enviable 
reputation at the age of twenty-two, 
and her numerous articles in PRINT- 
ERS’ INK have been widely copied. 
Good fortune gave me an interview, 
through the kindness of a mutual 
friend, and I must say that I think I 
may be pardoned for refusing to be- 
lieve that the slender young girl found 
dallying with a typewriter was the Miss 
Gerry whom I had heard so much about. 

“ Are you really the Miss Gerry of 
whose brightness I have heard so 
much ?” I asked, staring rudely. 

“T hope you do not suspect me of 
any Dr. Jekyl and Mr. Hyde continu- 
ous performance,” replied Miss Gerry, 
mildly staring back. 

' | said that I had expected to find a 
much older “ Miss Gerry.” 

“How did you manage to drift 
into this business?” I asked. 

“About four years ago I entered 
Charles Austin Bates’ advertising 
manufactory in the capacity of a sten- 
ographer at a salary of $8 aweek. I 
stayed there imbibing the breath of 
advertising for three years, and when I 
left drew a salary of $25 per week. 
After that I wandered around for a 
year, collecting all sorts of valuable 
knowledge and experience, and finally 
settled down here.” 

“ What style of writing do you con- 
sider the best?” I inquired. 

“ The short, sharp style, convincing 
and strong, with no tomfoolery about 
it. It reads and breathes business 
from beginning to end,” said Miss 
Gerry earnestly. 

“ What field do you think there is 
for women in this profession?” | 
asked. 

“Given a man anda woman with 
equal abilities, the woman will make 
the better advertiser. Her percep- 
tions will be finer, and being a woman 
she will know how to appeal to 
women, who after all do most of the 
buying of the world, and what buying 
they do not do they influence through 
their husbands, fathers and brothers. 


The motive power of good advertising 
is simply knowledge of human nature; 
the more extensive the knowledge the 
more powerful the motive power. 
That is all there is to it, one way or 
the other. This knowledge of human 
nature does everything. It creates 
style and produces the thoughts 
which the style clothes. And it is 
easier for a woman to become an adept 
in this knowledge than a man.” 

“But how is one to acquire the 
requisite knowledge ?” 

“T think it comes froma deep inter- 
est in life. I am intensely interested 
in every bit of life, from a worm to a 
man—lI should say a woman. I love 
to study it. This makes me wonder- 
fully observing, and each day it is 
easier to feel what will please and in- 
fluence people and what will not. In 
fact,” said Miss Gerry, pausing, “ if 
advertising fails me I think I shall go 
into the spirit business. 

“ Although I think that women are 
better adapted for this sort of work 
than men,” said Miss Gerry, “ there is 
a great deal which they must acquire 
to be successful, and here men have 
the advantage ; for a woman can not 
run about and gather information and 
experience as a manmay. Much that 
is valuable to him he gathers from fa- 


miliar association with men of all 
sorts, and this is denied woman. 
Then, too, she must have a_ broad 


mind, executive ality, foresight, 
shrewdness, and these naturally are 
not feminine qualities. She must con- 
tract hardness of heart sufficient to re- 
fuse the ragged and wistful male so- 
licitor who petitions her to buy his 
space, just to heip him out, and must 
be able to resist squandering her ad- 
vertising appropriation among men 
with the nicest mustaches. But if a 
woman have grit and courage, and is 
able to acquire the vast amount of 
outside knowledge essential to suc- 
cessful advertising, she certainly ought 
to do better work than rough and 
hardened men, who naturally could 
not be expected to write alluringly 
about lace petticoats and dainty bon- 
nets.” 

“ What do you think of advertising 
as a permanent profession ?” I asked. 

“ Like all young and apparently rich 
professions,” she answered, “it at- 
tracts the flotsam and jetsam of the 
country ; and for the safe harboring of 
rogues and ‘bluffs’ it has no equal. 
However, time will gradually smooth 
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the rough edges, and we shall have a 
new, polished and essential profession, 
which will have all of the permanency 
of necessity, and some of the most 
successful navigators in this new sea 
of Business will be women, and young 
women, too.” 


a iain ajaiiani 
FOR MUTUAL PROTECTION. 

Apropos of the big tobacco advertising order 
secured by the G. H. Haulenbeek agency, 
mention of which was made in last week’s issue 
of the National Advertiser, there are some 
publications which seem to regard this busi- 
ness as their particular graft, and it is under- 
stood that they will expect higher rates than 
they usually get from general advertisers. 

‘his is a niggardly attitude for any relf-re- 
specting newspaper to assume. Here is a 
timely order, coming at a dull season of the 
year, for one ‘of the cleanest and most desirable 
lines of business. The appropriation covers 35 
States,and most of the newspapers have the 
chance to secure a slice of this big order at fair 
rates. There is no reason why a tobacco com- 
yany should not secure as low rates as any other 
legitimate advertiser. Tobacco is one of the 
country’s chief commodities and is recognized 
by the Government as a necessity to the com- 
fort of the men in the army and navy. 

The fact that the tobacco people can be 
harassed owing to the popular prejudice against 
trusts, and that they are vulnerahle to newspa- 
per attacks for that and equally foolish reasons, 
is no excuse why they should pay an excessive 
rate for advertising in a newspaper that has no 
scruples about carrying tobacco ads. 

The National Advertiser has not seen any 
of the contracts for the tobacco advertising that 
is now being placed, but it thinks that these 
contracts should contain a clause reserving the 
privilege of canceling the contract should ad- 
verse legislation be introduced in the State in 
which the advertising is being done. 

It would be well if all general advertisers 
took measures to protect themselves against 
bushwhacking legislation. A stipulation might 
be inserted in every contract, providing that 
advertising should be discontinued in case of 
the passage of any bill prejudicial to the adver- 
tiser. This would give the publisher an in- 
centive to watch the legislature and to check, 
if he could, the frequent charges of the “ black 
horse cavalry. “gf 

every year there is introduced into city 
councils and State legislatures crazy ordinances 
and senseless bills for the license, tax and reg- 
ulation of traffic in legitimate articles of mer- 
chandise. It has heen proven that in most 
cases the newspaper press of the country has 
not only the power to introduce such legisla- 
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tion, but also the power to defeat it. If u 
newspaper is willing to accept business from 
proprietary medicine firms aud tobacco manu- 
facturers, it is the duty of that newspaper to 
use its power to defeat senseless legislation as 
affecting the interests of its advertisers as well 
as its own best interests.— National A due: tis- 
er (New York), July 20. 


sR" 
‘* POPULAR SCIENCE’S APPEAL.” 

Popular Science News, the New York 
monthly, makes the following war-time appeal 
for advertisements : 

“ Scientists estimate that it takes 1,467 bullets 
to killa man in battle. Experts say that it re- 
quires more insertions than that to catch a cus- 
tomer if the medium is poorly selected. 

““We do not claim that Popular Science 
News, which is a combination of some twenty 
similar papers, including //ad/’s Journal of 
Health, is the very best medium in the world 
for everything. If your specialty will stand 
the test of intelligent scrutiny by educated pzo- 
ple, you could make an itamense saving in am- 
munition by using our “‘ gun ” for “‘ bagging ” 
them. Other papers and magazines have a 
larger circulation, but as they do not reach this 
kind of “‘game”’ more than once in 1,467 
times, you can easily figure up which is the 
cheapest i in the end. 

“Our advantages are: It is the best and most 
popular scientific journal. Every advertise- 
ment is on a page with or opposite reading mat- 
ter, and will be seen and produce results. Lib- 
eral notices free with prominence and publicity. 
We make a very low net rock bottom price and 
stick to it. 

“* Popular Science News is the official organ 
of the Agassiz Association, one of the largest 
scientific societies in the world ,and its members 
know more about science, medicine, etc., than 
the professors did twenty-five years ago. 

“Yours for economy in ammunition, 

‘ Be = LILLARD, Manager.” 





A GAS STOVE E SU GGESTION. 

Gas stove advertising should begin this 
month. Put this ad into shape and show it to 
the Gas Company: “It isn’t the summer 
comfort of them that makes gas stoves so 
popular ; there is summer economy, too. Bet- 
ter to boil with, better to broil with, better to 
roast with, better to bake with than either coal 
or wood, A touch and there’s the fire—full 
blaze ; another touch, gone! an, simple, 
safe!’ Then a list of prices.—New England 
Editor, North aie Mass. 








THE BEST TE TEXT- BOOK. 
The best text-book on successful publicity is 
the study of human nature.—/’rofttadle A dver- 
tising, Boston, Mass. 


We make this suggestion: If you are going to doa little advertising pretty 
soon, divide your appropriation into three parts; say of $500 each. 
Spend $1,000 of it in the way you think best in weeklies or monthlies, 
Send $500 to us to be invested in dailies only. Then keep watch and 
see if you don’t get more valuable returns from the $500 invested in the 
dailies than you do from the $1,000 invested in other papers. 


Live advertisers to-day use daily papers. 


anything else. 


They don’t need to use 


The daily paper cuts quick and cuts deep. Address 


George P. Rowell: 


Newspaper Advertising. 
10 Spruce Street, New York. 
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The Tersitery shows by thie Map ALL WITHIN THREE MILES of Portiand City Ball—the-center of the city. 
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THE map reproduced above is intended to give an idea of the circulation 


of the Portland (Me.) Avening Eapress. 


Each circle represents a distance 


of a quarter mile from the Portland city hall, and each dot indicates a group 


or block of houses into which the Z.x/ress is delivered. 


A dot represents an 


average daily delivery of six copies of the paper, although in the crowded sec- 


tions this number is exceeded. 


Five-sixths of the circulation of the Zvening 


Express is delivered by the paper’s own carriers directly into the houses of 


subscribers. 


newsdealers in 


to regular readers. 
American Newspaper Directory, the 
only its-actual paid circulation. 


The remaining sixth is divided among newsboys, the mail and 
Portland and suburbs. 
copies; 756 are mailed, and 786 are sold by the newsdealers. 
copies the Evening Express sells every day 5, 


The newsboys deliver about 528 
Of the 5,972 
186, or 86 per cent, are delivered 


In furnishing detailed statements of its circulation to the 


Svening Lexpress has always included 


In spite of this fact the figures have always 


been large enough to indicate that the paper covered its field thoroughly, and 
exceeded the output of any other daily in the Pine Tree State. 





BROWN’S PROTEST. 
Mr. Chas. Seth Brown, an adwriter, of 
Cleveland, O., thus writes to Printers’ INK: 
I am weighed down with a desire to enter my 
protest against the senseless and unpatriotic 
stuff that some people are putting out as ad- 
vertising. The advertiser who can discover no 
other way of getting the attention of prospect- 
ive consumers than by using war headings and 
atriotic emblems is indeed in a bad way. I 
ete an advertising manager who has the au- 
dacity to head his advertisements : ‘‘ Volun- 





teers Wanted.’”? When I think of the good, 
clean soldier boys who marched down Euclid 
avenue, and think that some senseless and 
soulless adwriter has to hide behind such men 
and their mission for the purpose of calling at- 
tention to his wares, it makes me disgusted. 
Three different firms have asked me for patri- 
o.ic ads. No, sir. When I become so barren 
of ideas as to need that kind of headings to in- 
troduce a business statement, I will try and get 
back my old job on the Kansas City S¢ar, set- 
ting time copy (reprint). 



























Business will be good this 
fall. 

Amn advertisement in a 
daily bears fruit quicklyc: 
without any delay. 

Everybody who has money 
to buy things reads a datly 
PAPCrs 

You can get a hundred 
thousand circulation in a 
datily paper for less than 
twentyotive thousand will 
cost im a weekly. 

Uhe best and cheapest 
way to advertise is to come 


mMunicate witih 





George P. Rowell, 10 Spruce St., N.Y. 















- PHOTOGRAPHY IN ADS. 





There was atime not so remote when 
advertisements consisted of a bare ar- 
rangement of commonplace facts. The 
more solid the enterprise, the more 
substantial the qualities of goods, the 
less necessity there was, the merchant 
reasoned, of bringing it in any striking 
manner before the public in print. 

The competition of the past twenty- 
five years has wrought a veritable rev- 
olution. The busy American is loath 
to read. His eye must be attracted, 
coaxed, cajoled. Therefore to-day the 
advertising columns of high-class me- 
diums are nearly as attractive from a 
literary and artistic point of view as the 
regular text and illustrations. 

It must be admitted that the advent 
of the poster brought about a noticea- 
ble change in the manner and methods 
of advertisement. The services of fa- 
mous artists were sought after to ex- 
ploit the products of certain firms, and 
the fabulous price paid to Millais for 
one of his Salon pictures, considered to 
be his chef-d’euvre,to indorse a popular 
soap, is still considered to be the we 
plus ultra of advertising enterprise. 

It was a natural step from Millais to 
the poster, and from the poster to art 
photography. 

Photography appeals to the public, 
and especially appeals to the magazine 
reader of to-day, who is restless, quick 
to resent alack of variety, and de- 
mands at any price a constant feast for 
the eyes. Through its quick processes 
photography is enabled to present an 
endless variety of ideas, and gives 
an old subject an attractive fresh- 
ness. 

A reader might possibly pass 
over a charming illustration pre- 
sented month after month, but a 
new character picture, placing the 
old story in another view-point, 
attracts attention, and the purpose 
of the advertiser is gained. 

The success of Miss Beatrice 
Tonnesen as an art photographer 
of original thought, and the fact 
that her services are largely mo- 
nopolized by the leading advertis- 
ing houses of the country, prove 
conclusively the demand there is 
for this class of work. 

It must be acknowledged that 
work of this character demands 


edge. Miss Beatrice Tonnesen is 
a professional photographer, but 
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the secret of her success lies in her 
talent to catch the eye of the public 
by calling attention, through an apt 
catching of the point in a picture, to 
the thing advertised. 

The story of Miss Beatrice Tonnesen 
and her sister, Miss Clara Kirkpatrick 
Tonnesen, who acts as her business 
manager, is the experience of two 
Western girls,who, through sheer pluck, 
persistence and business foresight have 
made aname and secured a compe- 
tence for themselves. Miss Beatrice 
is the artist of the combination. She 
personally superintends the taking of 
every photograph, and spends days in 
thinking out illustrative poses. 

In theatrical advertisements pho- 
tography has now reached a_ place 
where it yields an all-powerful sway, al 
though these photographs are mere 
reproductions of certain scenes, and do 
not appeal to the imagination. 

The imaginative quality of art pho- 
tography is its most distinctive feature. 
It appeals primarily to the eye by some 
altogether new combination, and on 
the instant the picture manages to tell 
its own story,in which story are aptly 
woven the pretensions of certain soaps, 
powders, etc. The purpose of the ad 
vertising firm is thus gained.—S. C. 
Stevens, in Metropolitan Magazine. 


ADVERTISING is the royal herald telling of 
new and better conveniences ; of economies to 
the very poorest; of wares from every corner 
of the earth, once rare and dear, now cheap- 
ened and put within the reach of all by the 
wide influence of modern advertising.—A rée- 
mas Ward. 

-- 





THE managers of the Omaha Exposition made a 
more than mere technical knowl- composite photograph of forty of the most beautiful 


women of the West, with the result shown above. 
The picture is reproduced here, because some ad- 
vertisers may find a use for it. 
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His Ideal Newspaper. 


To the Editor of The New York Times: 

Allow a recent buyer and reader to congratulate you on your paper in 
two or three all-important particulars. New York sometimes disappoints its 
friends and amuses its ghoulish enemies by putting effrontery into its cosmo- 
politanism. Perhaps the penalty of big-towndom is that it should be loud, 
and to think itself the most up-to-date, and to think that thinking so com- 
prises all the civic virtues. ‘The press is exponential in this matter, but I 
find THe Times sonorous, without a tom-tom accompaniment. One gle: ans 
from it that there are readers of newspapers here who liketheir editor to work 
in his coat sleeves, if you please, but w ho rejoice to see him (to use the Bowery 
vernacular) keep his shirt on; in a wore, to be alive to all the big deeds and 
thoughts going, and have a nose for what is most significant, and yet not to 
fret or fume or fury. THe Times has a head and keeps it. 

But there are others in that category. It is quality of head that makes 
Tre TiMEs now, to my thinking, the paper cf the town, and as such, inter- 
esting beyond its funciion as a server of news and comment ; and psycholog- 
ically important. 

It is frank and candid, and gives an observer the impression of doing 
its work for the joy of work without intellectual or other subvention. I 
discover no fads nor fanaticisms nor special pleading of any kind, on several 
weeks’ caretul perusal, and I think if fue Times should err, it "would own 
up. That the paper is clean is not to be boasted of ; yet, sadly enough, that 
is to be remarked, the comparison with what is published to slake the in- 
satiable insane. Good newspapers, like good men, are rare (and the com- 
monplace is one of thosethat bear repetition). May those who appreciate 
you wax very numerous, and may you always be what a newspaper ought to 
be, practically as ideally a force, as well as a telegraph tape elongated into 
columns, is the one wish of a NEW SUBSCRIBER. 

New York Ciry, July 20, 1898. 


Saturday Review of Books and Art. 
Irom The New York Journal. 


The literary supplement furnished with the Saturday edition of Tue 
Times is an admirable piece of journalistic work. It meets the olc- established 
literary weeklies on their own ground, and, though yet in its first youth, 
outdoes them in the quantity of its literary news and the quality of its 
special features. The enterprising publisher of ‘THe Times is to be con- 
gratulated upon the acumen which hit on a feature that makes his Saturday 
edition thoroughly distinctive, and the skill by which that feature has been 
developed and perfected. 


The Illustrated Magazine Commended. 


Fort Hancock, N. J., July 22, 1898. 

Every one speaks of the Illustrated Magazine Mead SF ne of T He New 

York Times in the highest terms of praise. It is a pleasure indeed, in these 

days of gaudy and often times disgusting illustrations to find a great paper like 

Tue Times giving to the public such clean, reliable and high-toned editions 

like the Illustrated Magazine Supplement. 1 trust your good example may 
be emulated. Thanking you sincerely I remain, 

ours A? ee, ieee, 

BURKE. 


In many thousands of the best homes 
in New York and Brooklyn THE NEW 
YORK TIMEs is the only moning news- 
paper admitted. 


he New York Times 


“All the News That's Fit to Print.’’ 
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The Fourth Estate, N.Y., says: 


‘The New York Commercial Advertiser 
has inaugurated a series of illustrated 
supplements that have attracted wide 
public attention to this progressive 
family newspaper. List Saturday’s issue 
contained a double-paged picture of the 
battleship Jowa, which for accuracy of 
detail and perfection in drawing has not 
been equaled in any of the daily or 
weekly newspapers. 

‘*The front page was taken up with an 
excellent picture of Lieutenant-Colonel 
Roosevelt, mounted on a spirited horse. 
The two inside pages were devoted to a 
vivid, stirring account of the battle of 
San Juan, written by an officer of the 
Iowa, with illustrations. 

‘*So great was the popularity of this 
issue that the edition was exhausted and 
a supplementary edition had to be 
printed,” 
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Published Every Afternoon Except Sunday. 


29 Park Row, New York. 
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ADVERTISING_THE GRAPHO- 
PHONE 


i . 
By G.H. E. Hawkins. 


The Columbia Phonograph Com- 
pany, selling agents for the Columbia 
Graphophone, occupies a double suite 
of offices on the fourteenth floor of the 
Bowling Green Building. Everything 
about the offices indicates refined taste 
and evident success. 

Mr. Harry P. Godwin, advertising 
manager, readily consented to give 
his experience on advertising for the 
benefit of PRINTERS’ INK readers. 

“The Columbia Phonograph Com- 







~~ The greatest iad best. talking machine. 


productions of the best musical performances. 











eiustrument. It affords: endless 


machines reproduce’ on] 






{much mure; it repeats yoURRoice; 
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PAE (RAPHOPHONE.. 


. sPhe 
W most wonderful eatertainer in the world Fhrough = 


science has made it possible to have at avy time 


simple machine brinys.into the home, pleasures witlF 
out number. It costs less than the cheapest nonisieal 
ight through its 
Y power of recording and reproducing words spoken to it 
cially prepared cut-and~ fried Sf ‘SUB 
your r frie “nds voice; songs sung to it or stories told to it. 


be ceprodaced at once and as often as desired. 





made practical by Graham Bell, in- 
ventor of the telephone. 

“ Just at present we are overhauling 
and systematizing our advertising de- 
partment, and in a month or two will 
be doing much better work,” said Mr. 
Godwin. ‘“ We are commencing to do 
a little newspaper advertising through- 
out the country, and shall add a com- 
plete filing and checking system, which 
has not been necessary heretofore be- 

cause we confined ourselves mostly to 
the magazines and weeklies.” 

“ What is your yearly appropriation, 
Mr. Godwin ?” 

“ We have no set appropriation, and 
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You can make’ your own. records easily, to 












1; Graphophones are sold for $10 and up.. 
Moapiactercd nader the patents of BELL, TAINTER, EMISON wad MACDONALD. 


Our estabiishment is waoutacturing headquasters of the word - 
for TALKING MACHINES and TALKING _ 
SUPPLIES. # 2 #8 * Write toe Catstogoe FB? 


‘Cotumbis [Pronosrapb Compan Ey 
Sole Salce Bocnts of the Bmencan Staphopbone Co, 
YNEW YORK 143, 145, Broadeam, 
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pany was established in 1887, and at 
that time were simply agents for all 
makes of talking machines, and of the 
graphophone, especially in Maryland, 
Delaware and District of Columbia— 
hence the name, Columbia Phonograph 
Company. Thecompany centinued to 
absorb territory little by ‘little until to- 
day we cover the entire country, hav- 
ing branches in New York, Chicago, 
St. Louis, Philadelphia, Baltimore, 
Washington and Buffalo, and a French 
branch in Paris. The graphophone 
was not invented by Mr. Edison, as a 
great many people suppose, although, 
of course, the idea originated with 
him. But it was improved upon and 





since last fall our cash advertising has 
been very small. This is due to the 
fact that we were far behind orders 
and didn’t need the publicity. We 
have recently spent about $400,000 in 
increasing our factory facilities at 
Bridgeport, and shall soon enter on a 
more active campaign. I should say 
our cash advertising during this quiet 
period of the last year had not ex- 
ceeded $8,000 or $10,000. We have, 
in addition to this, placed about $15,- 
ooo in trade advertising.” 

“ What national mediums have you 
used ?” 

“ The magazines and weeklies pretty 
generally on one basis and another. 
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Munsey’s, McClure’s and Cosmopolitan 
we have used continuously. Of these 
Munsey’s gave us best returns, al- 
though some months it was nip and 
tuck between M/unsey’s and McClure’ s. 
For a time we used some space in 
Godey’s, and it was simply surprising 
what a number of replies we received. 
That special prize offer of theirs seems 
to do the business, and the results from 
Godey’s compared favorably with any 
one other magazine while we used it.” 

“What other forms of advertising 
have you tried ?” 

“ Programmes slightly; they gave us 
good results, too, so far as we can 
judge ; circulars and booklets, which 
are printed in our own printing plant 
at Bridgeport for distribution among 
dealers and our branches. We have 
also used some space in trade papers, 
especially those reaching the jewelry 
and music trade, and have found them 
of great aid in securing dealers to add 
the graphophone to their stock. The 
Keystone and the Music Trade Review 
have given the best returns in their re- 
spective lines.” 

“How about 
ing ?” 

“We have recently arranged, on a 
trade basis, with over seven hundred 
newspapers to carry our advertising. 
This deal will amount to, in round 
numbers, about $30,000, and the space 
used will be four inches, single column, 
running from three months to a year in 
each paper. We make it a part of the 
contract that we shall receive occa- 
sional reading notices.” 

“Of all forms of advertising you 
have tried which has seemed to bring 
most direct results ?” 

“The magazines have done most to 
improve our retail business. Some of 
the weekly papers have paid us well— 
Judge, for instance. We have never 
tried Puck, so can not compare them. 
We have tried a few ladies’ publica- 
tions, but with rather poor results. 
Have never tried the Ladies’ Home 
Journal, but intend to experiment 
with it some time. We used Com/ort, 
small space, to secure dealers, and had 
nearly one hundred replies aday. They 
were from a cheap class of people, how- 
ever, street fakirs, etc.,and I don’t be- 
lieve we made arrangements with a 
single one. If I were advertising a 
ten-cent scarfpin, instead of a high- 
priced instrument, I should snrely us 
Comfort.” 

“What particular and decided views 


newspaper advertis- 
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have you, if any, regarding the prepar- 
ation and insertion of advertisements ?” 

“ | have concluded that at least two 
thirds of our advertising should be 
educational—that is, show some prac 
tical use for the graphophone—contain 
illustrations that rvea//y zllustrate, and 
that are not merely attractive. I also 
believe in dignity in an advertisemen‘, 
and very few of our announcements 
border on the humorous. I never like 
to throw the same ad at a reader 
twice, and make it a rule to change 
copy with each issue.” 

Mr. Godwin then chatted interest- 
ingly of their uptown store at Broad 
way and Twenty-seventh street, men 
tioning especially their electrical dis- 
play, which costs them $1,000 to $1,200 
a month, as being effective. Said they 
had used the same feature in connec 
tion with their Paris store, and that it 
had simply caught the city, electrical 
advertising display there being an in 
novation. Continuing, he said: 

“T’m no artist, but I furnish most of 
the ideas for our advertisements, and 
have to sketch them out in some form. 
I have here an idea book in which I 
enter a subject for advertisement as 
soon as it occurs to me. Then I de 
velop it at my leisure, write matter to 
fit, and have it drawn in good style by 
some artist.” 

“ Just one more question—do you 
follow up inquiries? If in what 
manner ?” 

“We use the card index system and 
have about 30,000 names of dealers, 
purchasers and inquirers. As soon as 
an inquirer becomes a dealer he is 
placed on a card of different color. 
We send circulars of records and sup- 
plies to dealers and purchasers, and 
catalogue and general information re- 
garding the machine to inquirers.” 
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VIVIDLY REALIZED. 

The temporary suspension of the Chicago 
newspapers, caused by the strike of the stereo 
typers, elicited a great many interesting facts, 
chief among which was the enormous loss to 
advertisers. The great department stores, the 
railroads, steamboats, the retail houses, the 
whole commynity depending upon the daily 
press for the statement or the satisfaction of 
their needs—all these suffered untold injury 
and inconvenience, as they have abundantly 
testified. It is safe to say that never before 
have the advertising classes realized so vividly 
the value of the press as a medium of commu- 
nication with customers.— Washington Post. 


a Sites canst 
TO BE REMEMBERED. 

The little things about your goods and busi- 
ness which you know, aud which you may con- 
sider unimportant, may be the very things that 
will interest the public.—Bznner. 
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YOU are a long way from San Francisco. 


How do you estimate the value of its papers? 
By the CLAIMS OF THE PUBLISHERS? 
Then you are open to the reception of FALSE 
STATEMENTS. 

By the returns from your cash outlay? 
You can not directly trace results if you are a 
general advertiser. 
There is only ONE WAY you may know positively 
which foreign paper is the best. 
The relative amount of patronage bestowed by 





Home Advertisers 


is the true criterion. 


| oo ( All 
San Francisco 


Prints more inches of display advertisements every 
month than any other San Francisco paper. 

Does this argument of fact present any attraction 
to you? 

THE CALL’S circulation exceeds 50,000 copies daily 
—several thousand more actual paying subscribers than 
rivals claiming nearly double the number. 

Being the cleanest daily on the Pacific Coast it 
has the 


Great Home Circulation. 


Prints all the mews worth printing; has a superior 
local and foreign staff; possesses a typographical excel- 
lence unsurpassed in America. 


Yours, at reasonable rates, 
The San Francisco Call. 
W. S. Leake, Mgr., San Francisco, Cal. 
EASTERN REPRESENTATIVE: 


DAVID ALLEN, New York, C. GEORGE KROGNESS, Chicago, 
188 World Building. Marquette Building. 
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I have received a little folder which 
is published by Mr. O. N. Powell, 227 
Fifty-fourth street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
It is called “Store Don’ts” and is 
copyrighted, but Mr. Powell has kind- 
ly given me permission to reproduce 
it in PRINTERS’ INK, as I believe it 
will not harm any merchant to read it, 
and I think if I had a retail store of 
my own I would buy a number of 
these from Mr. Powell and see that 
one of them was placed in the hands 
of every one of my employees. As is 
stated in a circular which accompanies 
the booklet, it contains about all the 
infcrmation that the average salesper- 
son can well remember. It is distinct 
from the uniform printed code of store 
rules, used in most stores, and serves 
another purpose. It points to em- 
ployees’ personal interest instead of 
the employers’ iron-clad demands. 
Merchants are spending thousands of 
dollars advertising and educating peo 
ple to come to their store. It is equal 
ly as important to educate employees 
how to properly serve these customers 
after they have been induced to enter 
the store. 

Don’t make a practice of coming 
late to business. It’s more to your in- 
terest to be a few minutes early. 


Don’t dress dowdily, gaudily or 
dudishly, but cleanly, neatly and 
nicely. 

Don’t wait upon customers with 


your hands dirty or your finger nails in 
mourning. 

Don’t forget that it does not cost a 
cent to be a mannerly man or a wom- 
anly woman. 

Don’t leave your department except 
in the interest of the business, unless 
necessary. 

Don’t allow dirt or disorder in your 
stock. Keep store as a good house- 
keeper would keep house. 

Don’t get excited in times of a rush 
or any other time. It shows the cus- 
tomers that you are inexperienced and 
unaccustomed to an active business. 

Don’t chase customers. Wait till 
they stop and show that they are inter- 
ested in goods or some department; 


then approach in a business-like man- 
ner. 

Don’t greet your customers with a 
beer, tobacco, liquor or onion breath. 
It hastens them to move on to more 
fragrant surroundings. No danger if 
you don’t indulge during business 
hours. 

Don’t chew gum or tobacco. 

Don’t be disloyal to your employer. 

Don’t indulge in gossip. 

Don’t be ungentlemanly or discourt- 
eous to customers. 

Don’t make remarks or criticisms in 
regard to the color or dress of custom- 
ers. 

Don’t laugh loudly. 

Don’t use slang phrases. 

Don’t congregate and visit. 

Don’t stand and stare at customers. 

Don’t stand in a listless manner 
while customers are examining goods. 
Be attentive and show an interest in 
your employer’s business. 

Don’t forget that being absent from 
your department in the basement or 
elsewhere decreases the amount of 
your sales. 

Don’t forget that upon the amount 
of your sales, to a great extent, de- 
pends the amount of your salary. 

Don’t fail to remember that it is for 
your interest to take short lunch hours 
on busy days. 

Don’t fail to remember that custom 
ers frequently hand you a $2 bill, and 
when you hand them the change de 
clare they gave you a $5 bill. Call 
back the amount every time; it’s easy 
when you get used to it. 

Don’t borrow lead pencils or scis 
sors from one another. 

Don’t lose your check books for one 
minute. 

Don’t make out a sales check with- 
out fully itemiaing it, and write plainly. 

Don’t forget that no sales means no 
profit. 

Don’t misrepresent goods you can 
sell more without. “A pleased cus- 
tomer, always a customer.” 

Don’t fail to know what goods are 
in your stock, and where to find them 
quickly, 
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Don’t underestimate the real worth 
of acustomer to your employer. Some- 
times a good customer indirectly pays 
your salary. 

Don’t permit a customer to leave a 
department dissatisfied or offended, 
before sending for some one in higher 
authority. 

Don’t be undignified. 

Don’t be so persistent in your efforts 
to make a sale that you make yourself 
objectionable to your customer. 

Don’t give an inch over measure or 
an eighth of an inch short measure. 

Don’t argue or contend with busi- 
ness associates in the presence of cus- 
tomers, 

Don’t permit envy or unfriendliness 
to exist between you and other em- 
ployees. Best results are obtained by 
concerted action. 

Don’t disregard instructions from 
those holding superior positions. 

Don’t write notes or letters during 
business hours. 

Don’t read papers, books or letters 
during business hours. 

Don’t think all customers are honest. 

Don’t give might-be thieves a chance 
to steal. 

Don’t be an eye servant ; be a faith- 
ful co-worker in sight or out of sight. 

Don’t expect an increased salary 
from any source but faithful and valu- 
able service. 

Don’t think you are not appreciated 
if you kre worthy. When business 
justifies it you’ll share in the benefit. 

Don’t say: “I was not hired to do 
that”; it might cost you your situa- 
tion and reference to obtain another. 

Don’t delude yourself by thinking 
you are deluding your employer if he 
does not constantly call your attention 
to your business faults. 

Don’t lose sight of the fact that 
your record is as much to you as your 
salary —sometimes more. 

Don’t accept a position unless you 
are perfectly willing and anxious to 
follow the rules of the store, in every 
detail, pleasantly and efficiently. 

Don’t try to substitute anything for 
tact, push and principle. 

Don’t destroy, mislay or fail to read 
these store“ Don’ts.” Preserve them 
re-read them, think about them—act 
upon them. You will never be out of 
employment if you do. 

* * 

I believe it is true that the first im- 
pression carries more weight than a 
dozen after impressions. You meet a 
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man and something abou: him does 
not impress you favorably. The man 
may be everything that he ought to be, 
but it will take perhaps a dozen subse- 
quent meetings to efface from your 
memory your first impression. These 
first impressions have so very much to 
do with good business and good adver- 
tising that I do not think they get the 
attention that they deserve to have. 
The salesman, whether retail or whole- 
sale, waiting on a customer can in the 
first few minutes’ attention either im- 
press the customer favorably, and thus 
make him easy to sell, or he may im- 
press him unfavorably, and make it a 
very difficult job to sell anything at 
all. A little indifference on the part 
of the salesman during the first few 
moments will be very apt to spoil the 
chances of a sale; whereas, if he gives 
the customers the impression that he 
is glad to wait upon them and glad to 
show them what they wish to look at, 
how much easier it will be to sell the 
goods. While I do not consider my- 
self a crank at all on the subject, Iam 
frank enough to say that no matter how 
well I may knowa store, that the lazy, 
indifferent manner with which some 
salesmen approach one when they first 
enter a store frequently makes me feel 
as if I would like to turn around and 
walk out without buying. 

I think an advertisement can be 
written so as to havé the same fau!ts 
or merits of the salesman. The first 
impression that an advertisement 
makes upon you may either lead you 
to feel a pleasure in reading the re- 
mainder, or it may so present the sub- 
ject to your mind as to cause you to 
feel an indifference and many times a 
disinclination to appreciate the remain- 
der of the advertisement, no matter 
how good it may be. 

* * 

The art of good salesmanship is one 
which requires as much study as any 
other profession. The good salesman 
must be a diplomat, must be a judge 
of human nature and must be suffi- 
ciently posted upon the goods he has 
to sell, so that he can give real infor- 
mation about them to the customer. 
The art of good salesmanship not only 
touches upon the present, but upon 
the future. The salesman must not 
only endeavor to make the sale at the 
present moment, but must not do any- 
thing or sell anything that will prove 
unsatisfactory if his house wishes to 
retain the future confidence of the cus- 
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tomer. The art of selling goods at re- 
tail is just as difficult as any other 
branch of salesmanship. 

I believe that the retail salesman 
can do more toward making his house 
popular or unpopular with the public 
than any other employee, including the 
advertising man. 

It is the salesman’s duty to sell the 
customer just what she wishes to buy, 
although he can not, of course, at all 
times use his knowledge of the goods 
in advising her if she wishes his ad- 
vice as to which article would be the 
most satisfactory in the long run. It 
is very poor salesmanship to insist 
upon the customer taking something 
that she does not want, even if a sales- 
man does know that it is the best 
thing for her to have. Advice can be 
given; but when advice is rejected, let 
that end it. It is hardly necessary to 
say that the salesman should under no 
circumstances deceive the customer. If 
the goods possess a defect it is better 
to point out that defect, even if the 
customer does not notice it otherwise. 
By impressing the customer with the 
fact that the salesman is perfectly hon- 
est with her, she at once gains con- 
fidence in his judgment, and will be 
much more apt to follow his advice or 
make purchases freely. It is the duty 
of the salesman to not only show an 
interest in the customer, but an inter- 
est in the house that he is working for. 
The salesman can quite frequently 
suggest to the customer other things 
that she may need which she may not 
have thought of until that moment. 

I recently heard a lady speak about 
a gentleman and call him the best 
salesman in the city in which he lived. 
I asked her what qualifications he had 
which made her think that he was the 
best salesman in his city, and she told 
me that whenever she went into the 
store and passed the salesman’s coun- 
ter, the salesman, who knew her by 
name, would call her attention to some 
thing new which he had instock. He 
would say to her, “Mrs. S——, I 
would like very much indeed to have 
you look at this piece of black Hen- 
rietta that we have just received. You 
are under no obligations at all to pur- 
chase it, but it is of such a fine quality 
that I thought you would enjoy look- 
ing at it.’ This salesman many times 
sold the lady dresses that she would 
otherwise never have purchased. 

The salesman should not have any 
favorites among his customers when it 
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comes to waiting on them. Every 
customer should take his turn. If the 
counter is crowded even the poorest 
and smallest customer deserves just 
as careful attention as the best. I can 
imagine that it is very annoying indeed 
to a customer to have the salesman 
pass from her when she is waiting and 
begin to serve some one else who may 
have come in afterwards. This is very 
apt to create the impression that you 
prefer the patronage of the person 
whom you served first. 

Another mistake that some sales 
men make is in asking too many ques 
tions. Quite frequently the customer 
goes into the store without any definite 
idea in her mind as to just what she 
does want, and it is not very pleasant 
to be questioned about all the minute 
details, the exactness of which you 
have not yet determined upon you 
self. Find out the general lines which 
the customer wishes to look at, and 
then begin to show your goods. Do 
not be afraid that you will show one 
more article than you have to. As 
you go along showing your goods you 
can very quickly tell how near you ‘are 
to the customer’s ideas, and thus with 
a few shrewd questions you will soon 
be showing the customer just the thing 
she wants to see without having had 
to insist upon her telling you every 
particular. 

One thing a salesman should never 
do, and that is to urge a customer to 
buy. If the goods in themselves, the 
prices, and what the salesman has said 
about them, are not sufficiently attract- 
ive to close a sale, let the customer go. 
It is very seldom that a satisfactory 
sale is made by having the customer 
buy something which she would not 
have bought had she not been urged to 
take it. In the first place this is em- 
barrassing to the customers, and will 
frequently lead to their not wishing to 
come to your store again for fear that 
if the goods that they look at are not 
satisfactory they will still be urged to 
buy. In the second place, if the cus- 
tomer thinks that the salesman is par- 
ticularly anxious to sell her a certain 
article she is apt to believe that the 
salesman has some unseen motive for 
wishing her to buy. If she does buy 
it and it afterwards proves unsatisfac- 
tory in the least, she will always re- 
member that she bought it through the 
salesman’s urging and wili think that 
he knew at the time that it was not 
what she ought to have had. 
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A Few Facts 


to ponder over. 
of summer resort advertisements ; 
or 105 columns of solid advertising space ; 
or 1,140 separate and distinct advertisements 
of hotels, boarding-houses, railroad and 
steamboat lines leading to them. No other 
paper published in any language in New 
York City or in any other city ever equaled 
this record of the Summer Resort edition of 


frooklyn Daily [ijagle. 


The EAGLE’S record for 1898 was 3 1-2 
pages—or 24 columns—or 151 advertisements 
—more than its summer resort number of 
last year. 

The exolanation is simple. Advertising in 
the Brooklyn Daily Eagle pays. Advertisers 
get results. Hotel Keepers get boarders. 





HE BROOKLYN DAILY EAGLE on 
Sunday, June 19, published 15 pages 
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Durtnc the last few days there has been one 
of the neatest of turnouts about the streets that 
has for some time been seen. It bears the 
name of Mann & Eccles upon placards on its 
sides, and in several places may be seen the 
motto of the firm that has become so well 
known. The turnout bears a miniature piano, 
and on the coachman’s as well as on the foot- 
man’s seat are two little colored boys not over 


AGREE NOT TO ADVERTISE. 
It is hereby agreed by the Publishers’ Asso- 
ciation of New York City that no, newspaper 
in this organization shall hereafter advertise in 
any theater or other programme, church or 
charity newspaper, catalogue, price list, base 
ball sheet, sporting card, pamphlet or other 
temporary publication, issued by any individ- 
ual, church, charity, trade union, telegraph or 
messenger company, or newsdealers’ associa- 
tion, mutual benefit society of clerks or em- 
ployees, or military company, or in any college 
annual, railroad or summer or winter resort 
guide or publication, excepting regular editions 
of daily or weekly newspapers, or in any news- 
paper directory, or shall buy more than two 
copies of any newspaper directory, or pay for 
the same at more than the regular subscription 
price of said directories, or shall make any 
other form of newspaper donation to said ob- 
jects, directly or halietie. either in the form 
of the purchase of tickets or otherwise. 
> 


TRUE. 

There is not a business that can not be 
helped by advertising. There is likewise a 
profitable method for advertising every busi- 
ness,—A dology. 
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six or seven years of age, with the name Mann 
& Eccles on their caps, and dragging the 
team is a colored man dressed in white duck, 
with a cap of duck inscribed with the firm’s 
name. There are flags on all four corners of 
the wagon, and the combination of the Ameri- 
can, British, the Cuban and the Irish banners, 
is a happy one and attracts much attention.— 
Providence (R. 1.) Telegram, June 28. 


DR. V. MOTT PIERCE. 

Inquiries have been made as to the author- 
ship of Dr. Pierce’s war advertisements. Like 
all the copy put out by the World’s Medical 
Dispensary, they were written by Dr. V. Mott 
Pierce, who is as able as he is modest. He was 
so active and useful in obtaining amendments to 
the war revenue bill that he is spoken of as a 
possible candidate for the presidency of the 
Proprietary Association. Few entertainments 
of the season have been more enjoyable than 
Dr. V. Mott Pierce’s recent housp-bent party 
on the Wah-tah-Wah. The doctor is the 
chairman of the Proprietary Association’s com- 
mittee on legislation.—National Advertiser. 











ee 
NO ABSTRACT RIGHT WAY. 

There is no abstract right way, no abstract 
best method of advertising. All advertising is 
relative ; relative to the character of the thing 
advertised ; relative to the direct aim and pur- 
pose the advertiser has in view. Advertising 
that wins is good advertising ; advertising that 
fails is bad advertising. And no one can pre- 
dict success or failure of any method or form 
of advertising until it has been tried,—Wd7- 
mington (Del) Every Evening. 
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SEPTEMBER FIRST 


will be here in four weeks. 


A new edition of the American News= 
paper Directory will be ready for delivery 
to subscribers on the morning of Thursday, 
September First. 


The 
American 
Newspaper 
Directory 


is revised and issued four times a year: 
March ist, June rst, 
September ist and December ist. 


Subscription Price: 
Five Dollars for each issue, 
$20 a year. 





Address orders to 


Geo. P. Rowell & Co., Publishers 


No. 10 Spruce St., New York. 
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delicious as an ice cold glass of HIRES Rooibeet 
Beware of imitations, 


phia, and ask how a boy can make from 40 cents to 
$4 50 a day 


THE CHARLES E. HIRES COMPANY 


Whew— 
But it’s Hot! 


You cant escape it ice water only adds fue: 10 the 
flame and enhances the danger of exhaustion. Alco- 
hohe beverages increase the vemperature and de 
crease the vitality Gaseous preparations of essen 
ual oils and coloring matter sold under that broac 
title of ‘soft drinks, are injurious to the stomach 
deleterious to the blood But there 1s a ¢rink—a 
delicious, sparkling, effervescent drink —that will not 
only make you cvol, but do you good You know 
it—who doesn’t? You have enjoyed it—who hasnt? 
There s no need to sing the virtues of 


HIRES 


Rootbeer 


Composed of tne very ingredients that physicians have 
used in all ages to purify the blood, strengthen the 
nerves and tone the stomach, 1t becomes not only a 
delicious means of soothing the parched palate but 
of counteracting the enervating effects of the heat. 
For those who are exposed to the sun, for those who 
are shut off from proper verulation, for che mother 
the baby the world in general there 1s nothing so 


A package makes five gallons, Sold everywhere 


Write to the Charles E Hires Company. Philadel 


Philadelphia, Pa. 








A GOOD HOT 


WEATHER AD. 








THE WORLD'S MAIL. 

Two-thirds of all the letters which pass 
through the post-offices of the world are written 
by and sent to people who speak English. 

ere are substantially 500,000,000 persons 
speaking colloquially one or another of the ten 
or twelve chief modern languages, and of these 
about twenty-five per cent, or 125,000,000 per- 
sons, speak English. About 90,000,000 speak 
Russian, 75,000,000 German, 55,000,000 French, 
45,000,000 Spanish, 35,000,000 Italian, and 
12,000,000 Portuguese, and the balance Hun- 
garian, Dutch, Polish, Flemish, Bohemian, 
Gelic, Roumanian, Swedish, Finnish, Danish 
and Norwegian.. Thus, while only one-quarter 
of those who employ the facilities of the postal 
departments of civilized governments speak, as 
their native tongue, English, two-thirds of 
those who correspond do so in the English 
language. This situation arises from the fact 
that so large a share of the commercial busi- 
ness of the world is done in English, even 
among those who do not speak English as their 
native language. There are, for instance, more 
than 20,000 post-offices in India, the business 
of which in letters and papers aggregates more 
than 300,000,000 parcels a year, and the busi- 
ness of these offices is done chiefly in English, 
— of India’s total population, which is 
nearly 300,000,000, fewer than 300,000 persons 
either speak or understand English. Phough 
90,000,000 speak or understand Russian, the 
business of the Russian post department is 
relatively small, the eumber of letters sent 


throughout the czar’s empire amounting to less 
than one-tenth the number mailed in Great 
Britain alone, though the population of Great 
Britain is considerably less than one-half of 
the population of Russia in Europe. The 
Southern and Central American countries in 
which either Spanish or Portuguese is spoken 
do comparatively little post-office business, the 
total number of letters posted and collected in 
a year in all the countries of South and Central 
America and the West Indies being less than 
in Australia. Chile and Argentina are, in fact, 
the only two South American countries in which 
any important postal business is done, and most 
of the letters received from or sent to foreign 
countries are not in Spanish, but in English 
French, German and Italian.—V. Y. Herald. 
- +o 
NOT SECOND-CLASS. 

A Georgia editor makes this bid for public 
favor: ‘Get a first-class newspaper while you 
are about it. Our contemporary over the way 
keeps this notice at the head of his journal: 
‘Entered at the post-office as second-class mat- 
ter.’ You don’t want that kind of a newspa- 
per, do you?”’—Newspaperdom. 





~_ 
THE AWAKENING OF THE FARMER. 
It is becoming manifest that discerning farm- 
ers are beginning to see what they never saw 
before—the money-wisdom of offering for sale 
and exchange through their papers the surplus 
products of their lands,—Forum. 
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Washing‘ton’s 
Full of the Boys in Blue 


40,000 are encamped just outside the city. Most of 
them left home too quickly to prepare themselves with 


They’re Buying Now 


and if you’ve anything you'd like to sell, an advertise- 


ment in 


Che Cimes 


will reach every one of them. 


THE Times is the advertising power of the nation’s 


capital. It’s paid and guaranteed 


Circulation 5 7 000 
For May was over. . + 


Circulation guaranteed by ADVERTISERS’ GUAR- 
ANTEE CO. _ It is the only paper ever printed in 
Washington to reach that mark. 

THE TIMEs is the best because it covers the WHOLE 
FIELD. 


FRANK B, CONGER, THE TIMES, 


Manager New York Office, p 
52 Tribune Building. Washington, D. «A 











LIVELY METHODS AT THE HUB. 
Boston, July 20, 1898. 
Editor of Printers’ Ink: 

An aggressive summer campaign of advertis- 
ing is being carried on in the city of Boston by 
the Glasgow Woolen Mills Co., makers of 
men’s $15 suits to order. This concern has 
only had its branch open about two months, 
but in that time, its manager claims, it has tz aken 
in an average of eighty order a day for the vari- 
ous suits advertised at ‘‘ $15, no more, no less.’ 
As the advertising méthods of the concern differ 
somewhat from those of others it is interesting 
to know about them. First, 3,000 three-sheet 
posters have been placed all over the city, in 
the most prominent stands, These posters are 
characteristic, bringing prominently before the 
eye that this house will make a first-class gar- 
ment to measure for ‘‘ $15, no more, no less.”’ 
er come two stre et shows, consisting of 

“Rube” and an “Uncle Sam” on stilts. 
The Rube carrie 2s cards and circulars which he 
gives out in “true Rube” fashion. These 
two men are utilized to check up the bill post- 
ing, and thus a couple of salaries for checkers 
are save The front of the store is painted 
with a bright red Scotch plaid design and a 
“Highland Laddie”’ in costume paces con- 
stantly back and forth in front of the place. In 
the window is an electric show, which does 
more than anything else to bring a crowd round 
the window and curious inquirers into the store. 
The manager stated that he personally knew of 
eighteen orders that came from people who were 
attracted to the store by that electric display 
sign and the goods with prices grouped around 
it. While the firm’s advertising methods are 
not absolutely unique, the aggressive way in 
which they are carried out, at a season when a 
majority of the firms of their trade stop adver- 
tising, serves to bring them a large amount of 
trade that otherwise would wait until fall and 
perchance buy somewhere else. This concern 
believes in advertising during a dull season, on 
the principle that such a time is when advertis- 
ing is treo to stimulate business. Newspaper 
advertising, however, forms no part of their 
plans during the summer. Rates are main- 
tained just as high in the newspapers during 
the summer as during the winter, while the re- 
verse is true of the bill posters. No newspaper 
space will be touched until fall, anyway. More 
ree that, the head of the corporation favors 
billboards and sign stands as against newspz 
pers, claiming to have received better returns 
in proportion to the outlay. 

FRANK bey HOLLINGSWORTH, 


FROM A WESTERN PUPIL. 
Office of | 
C. V. WutrTe, Writer of Advertising, | 
605 Bailey B uilding. Post-Office Box 953. 
SEATTLE, Wash., July 16, 53, | 
Editor of PRINTERS’ Ink: 

I wish to state that I get more sensible ideas 
from Printers’ INK than from all the other 
fifteen publications on advertising that I get 
and read. I write this opinion now, as there 
is no incentive to make a testimonial (in the 
nature of a Loving Cup, etc.) other than the 
appreciation of a good, intelligent publication. 
Yours for practical advertising, 

C. V. WuiTe. 


Saal 
A POSTER REQUISITE. 

The question that the advertiser has to ask 
himself abcut a poster design is not whether it 
will be dear to the heart of the collector and 

ladden the heart of Messrs. Maudle & Postle- 
thwaite, but whether it will or will not sell his 
goods. This is one of the self-evident truths 
of advertising that frequently gets forgotten 
and ignored.—London Edition Printers’ Ink. 
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AN INTERESTING PROPOSITION. 
Office of | 
HARRIS’ PERMANENT CANCER CurE, | 
Dr. Jno. B. Harris, Sole Proprietor. 
Removed to 306 W. 7th St., Pike Building, 
a, ‘— | 
Cincinnati, O., July 17, 1898. J 
Editor of Printers’ rsh 

I submit to you a_ book showing “ Harris’ 
Cancer Cure,’’ and I want to say that this 
remedy and treatment has for seven years given 
universal satisfaction, and physicians are b :- 
ginning to use it from all over the country, and 
some in Europe, and from some cause I have 
made a botch of advertising it, and knowing 
that it pays, as per cash book, over a hundred 
dollars a month, without any advertising what- 
ever, I know that if I had a shrewd man who 
was well up in the advertising business, and 
wanted a permanent paying business, and would 
come here and investigate it, that he would find 
something to take hold of, and I will give such 
a man half the receipts to take hold and adver- 
tise it, and I will furnish him desk room in my 
office and let him open and attend to mail, and 
know, see and handle every dollar that comes 
in, and divide it half and half with him as it 
comes in, so that I can’t swindle him, nor he 
me, and by an expenditure of $300 to $500 per 
month the receipts can be made to pay $1,500 
per month. 

I haven’t the capital to advertise it, and, not 
being an expert at that business, I can not, for 
the life of me, make a success of advertising it. 
Now I know full well that in New York known 
to you there are numbers of men who would 
like such a snap as this, and I assure you that 
any man of experience can make more per 
month out of this in this manner than he could 
make in three working for the highest salary he 
could ever expect to work up to. The first 
month, of course, money would have to come 
out of his pocket to start it, but within three 
months the receipts would be such that he 
would not be out a dollar outside of what we 
were taking in, and there is no expense except 
for rent and putting up the medicine, and I 
will do that, and I have good quarters. If you 
can find me sucha man I will reciprocate by 
patronizing you with so much of the advertising 
as I can get him to throw into your hands. 
Read the book and see if you are not favorably 
impressed. Hoping to hear from you, 

Yours very truly, 
Dr. Joun B. Harris, 
306 W. 7th St., Cincinnati, Ohio, 
IN OHIO. 
Office of } 
O. L. Pitts SHokr Co. 
Cotumsvus, O., July 18, 1898. j 
Editor of PRiNTERsS’ Ink: 

A novel window display of The Higgins 
Drug Co., of Springfield, adv ertising ‘‘Linene 
for renovating straw hats, contains about 700 
or 800 letters, artistically shown. These let- 
ters contained orders from people answering 
their advertisement appearing in the June and 
July issues of the Ladies’ Home Journal and 
other periodicals that are largely read by wom- 
en, The most prominent part of the display 
was a telegram from John Wanamaker, order- 
ing 50 gross of the article. Yours truly, 

Geo. R. SyFerr. 











scinaiatitasitalitedlbiites 
CUBA TORN AGAIN! 
Maprtson, Wis., July 19, 1808. 
Editor of Printers’ Ink: 
A local clothing merchant has a placard in 
his window which reads : 
“We want to C, U. B, A. customer of ours. 
Yours truly, Le Roy Tuomas. 
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The Evening Wisconsin. 
































DAYS. | JANUARY. | FEBRUARY. | MARCH. | APRIL. | MAY. 
1 |New Years| 17,286 | 18,028 17,983 | Sunday 
2 Sunday 17,435 | 18,876 20,068 | 238,062 
3 21,759 17,578 18,114 Sunday } 23,668 
4 24,120 17,816 17,904 17,456 22,990 
5 24,154 20,772 21,509 17,495 22,486 
6 23,846 Sunday ; Sunday 18,U92 22.843 
7 23,107 17,808 |, 18,604 17.581 31,626 
8 21,780 17,602 18,009 17,548 Suntlay 
9) Sunday ; 17,558 17,871 20,141 23,324 
10 18,091 17,651 17,927 Sufday 22,888 
11 18,183 17,829 18,021 19,000 22,540 
12 18,087 21,029 21,363 17,255, 22,774 
13 18,313 Sunday Sunday 19,727 24. £46 
14 17,715 17,629 17,839 19,720 27,185 
15 20,098 17,730 17,688 18,301 Sunday 
16 Sunday 21,023 | 17,657 20,213 22,241 
17 17,430 20,797 | 17,535 Sunday 22.174 
18 17,253 18,964 | 17,354 18,280 22,172 
19 18,935 | 21,464 | 20,291 18,964 |* 22,123 
20 17,361 Sunday ; Sunday 19,616 ; 22,075 
21 17,331 18,148 17,200 21.415 |! 28,712 
22 20,020 18,454 7,591 20,563 | Sunday 

23 | Sunday | 18,102 | 17,208 | 28,655 | 21,825 
24 17,028 17,703 17,265 Sunday | 21,509 
25 16,924 17,779 17,172 22,989 | 21,867 
26 17,203 21,789 20,109 22,754 | 21,370 
27 17,129 Suuday Sunday 21,673 21,336 
28 17,311 18,820 20,519 23,139 23,174, 
29 WOES | .oseeeecece-esveien 18,487 22,261 | Sunday 
BO | SUNG Ay | ccoecessesecsoen | 17,375 | 26.709 | 21,174 
31 17,337 | TERRA [ UTO59 | .sessssssesnssnee | 20769 





STATE OF WISCONSIN,}.. 
MILWAUKEE COUNTY. 
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tons} 481,135 | 448,761 | 495,175 | 527,495 | 603,0N6 


MILWAUKEE, June Ist, 1898. 


P. D. O’Brien, being duly sworn, says that he is now, and has been 
for eighteen years, foreman of the pressroom of THE EVENING WISCONSIN; 
and has had charge of the presses and paper used in printing THE EVEN- 
ING WISCONSIN; that he knows of his own knowledge that the average 
daily circulation for the past five months from January 1st to June ist, 
1898, has been nineteen thousand nine hundred and sixf¥-six copies 


(19,966). 


The average Gaily circulation for the month of May was | 


twenty-three thousand one hundred and ninety-four (23;194) copies, 


P. D. O'BRIEN, 


Subscribed and sworn to before me this 1st day of June, 1898. 


W. A. BOOTH, 


Notar Public; Milwatikee, Wisi 














NOT A NEGRO. 
JULY 23, 1898. 


Editor of Printers’ INK: 
The inclosed advertisement, from Firm 


AN INFAMOUS LIE. 


A traveling man, jealous of the immense 
trade we have built up with the consumer by 
selling him merchandise of every description 
at wholesale prices, and with the intention of 
lowering us in the estimation of Southern peo- 
ple, started the story in Texas that Mr. Mont- 
gomery Ward, President of our Company, is a 
mulatto negro. r. Ward is of New England 

ntage. of the bluest blood, and not one 
rop of negro blood ifn his veins. 

We will give $100 reward for information 
that will lead to the detection ot the man who 
started that story. 


MONTGOMERY WARD &CO., Chicago. 
The Great Mail Order House. 














Foundation, of Austin, Tex., for July rgth, is 
certainly a curiosity, nm. &. Tt. 


a a 
IN CORNING, N. Y. 
CorninG, N. Y., July 19, 1898. 
Editor of PRiNTERS’ INK: 

The Hub had in its window a wagon hub with 
ties, etc., hanging from center, with card at- 
tached announcing that “all styles spring from 
The Hub.” A hardware dealer displays a pile 
of crutches in window labeled, “‘ Bicycle Sun- 
dries.”” A shoe store has in front several bar- 
rels of shoes marked, “‘ Barrels of Bargains.”’ 
A barber announces that there is no dew on 
Dewey nor rust on his razors. 

3ERT M. Kinner. 


————_tor—"— 
TO ADVERTISE A COUNTRY STORE. 
Make one article the subject of each ad. 
Don’t use more than three sizes of type—the 
fewer the better. 

Have several small ads rather than one big 
one. 

Tell the truth. 

Don’t claim the earth. 

Talk in your ad as you talk to customers in 
the store. 

Tell them something about the goods and 
always put in a price. 

Stick strictly to business. 

Don’t get tired; put new life and vigor into 
cach ad. 

Don’t leave the writing of the ad until the 
last moment. 

Don’t say: ‘‘This space is reserved for 
Smith ”’; say something. 

Have your name in the ad but once ; also the 
address. 

Don’t get gay, nor funny, nor poetical, nor 
sarcastic. 

Never mention a competitor directly nor in- 
directly. 

Have your ads look different from every 
other ; impress them with your own personality. 

Don’t use technical terms such as the drum- 
mer uses when describing his wares. 

Use plain, every-day, correct English, or as 
nearly correct as you can make it. Small words 
are best.—A d Book, 


POPULAR PAPERS BEST. 

We find that daily newspapers offer the best 
mediums for our advertising, and that as a gen- 
eral rule those papers which have the biggest 
circulation are most serviceable in proportion 
to the amount expended for their space. Of 
course a paper of high class that has also a 
large circulation is most valuable ; but as be- 
tween the more popular sheets and those that 
have a higher standing but small circulation, 
we find that the former give a better result.— 
Mr. Gibson, of Vantine’s, N.Y. 
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ERRORS IN DISTRIBUTING. 

My experience has been that some firms who 
have been successful newspaper advertisers 
for years showed no judgment whatever in get- 
ting up matter for distribution, and, asa result, 
oe no returns and i distributing. One 

rm issued a hundred thousand 6xg dodgers, 
covered two cities carefully, and results were 
nothing; the same matter published in the 
papers would have brought no results. How- 
ever, this firm used elegant half-tone and litho- 
phed advertisements in magazines and neat- 
y arranged and catchy advertisements in daily 
and weekly papers, and no doubt expected their 
6xg dodger to compete successfully with their 
newspaper advertising. Another house tried a 
distribution of ten thousand cards in a city that 
requires a distribution of 60,000. Of course re- 
sults were not satisfactory. You can make 
matter too expensive, as well as too cheap. A 
firm issued a 52-page book, size 6x9, elegant 
lithographed and embossed cover, inside pages 
of the best glazed book paper ; these were dis- 
tributed carefu'ly, and, after due time, the ad- 
vertiser writes us that the results did not war- 
rant the expense, and that he would stop house- 
to-house work. My idea is that if he had 
distributed a much cheaper and smaller book, 
or even a pamphlet, and supplied the elaborate 
book only upon application, his distributing 
would have been successful. There is.no line 
of goods that can not be successfully pushed by 
house-to-house distributing, providing the 
proper care and attention is given.—U-to- 
Date Distributor. 


BUSINESS AND CHARITY. 

The Charities Review, of New York, says : 
No advertising should be given in support of a 
charitable enterprise for the sake of helping 
along a cause. Business and charity should be 
kept distinctly separate. If the business man 
desires to contribute to a charitable enterprise, 
his contribution should come as a straight gift, 
and not as a reluctant business investment. If 
a man is not willing to support a charitable 
effort for charity’s sake, it is a serious mistake 
to induce him to support it in return for doubt- 
ful advertising. The Charities Review sup- 
plements this by saying that it does not mean 
there should be no advertising in programmes 
or news shzets issued by charity associations. 
If such things are really good mediums of ad- 
vertising, so that a business man thinks he will 
get back full value for his money, there is just 
as good reason for this kind of advertising as 
for advertising in the daily papers; but, in any 
event, the question is “‘ one purely of business,” 
or,as the Charities Review puts it: The ques- 
tion should be purely a business one and not a 
charity.— National A dvertiser. 
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A PECULIARITY of war times is the decora- 
tion of confectionery store windows by filling 
them with boxes of candy made in the shape of 
knapsacks, cartridges, canteens and other mili- 
tary necessities. 
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THE 
NEWARK EVENING 
NEWS 


The daily average of THE NEWARK EVENING NEWS for the month 
of May was 


42,712 


This is NET and excludes all returns, samples, overs and waste. 


The following is a statement showing where this large 
circulation reaches. 


The circulation of THE EVENING NEWS in Essex County, N. J. 


In the City Limits of Newark (over), . ‘ 28,000 

City of Orange, . “Sgng 

The Oranges, including South Orange, Mountain 
Station, Maplewood, West Orange, Orange 
Valley, Brick Church and East — 2,176 


Total of the Oranges, ; , » 4,493 
Short Hills and Millburn, . : . ‘ 255 
Nutley, Avondale and Franklin, ; ; ; 210 
Watsessing . ‘ : : : 280 
Bloomfield and Glen Ridge , : ; i 538 
Montclair, . ‘ i ; ; 588 
Caldwell and Verona, : , ; ; ; 275 
Irvington and Waverly, é 771 
Belleville, Forest Hill and North Newark, ‘ 629 
Upper Montclair, : ‘ ‘ 75 
Essex Fells, : ‘ d ‘ ‘ ‘ 50 
Vailsburg, . ‘ ; , : : 178 

Total circulation in Essex County, . . 36,342 


THE BALANCE (circulated mostly in Morris, 
Hudson and Union Counties, embracing 
such townsas Morristown, Madison, Summit, 
Chatham, Harrison, Kearny, etc.),. . 6,000 


TOTAL CIRCULATION (over), . -42,C00 


R. F. R. HUNTSMAN, 


New York Representative, St. Paul Building, 
Broadway and Ann Street. 
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California’s Capital 


SACRAMENTO. 


California’s 


Best 
Rome 
Papers 


Are the 





Daily Record-Union 
Weekly Union 


THE LEADERS IN A CITY OF 35,000 INHABITANTS 
AND IN THE GREAT SACRAMENTO VALLEY. 
THE PAPERS TO ADVERTISE IN IF IT IS 
DESIRED TO REACH THE HOMES. 


Che $. Z. Beckwith Special Agency, 


Eastern Agents, New York and Chicago. 
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WISDOM AND FOLLY. 

Millions of dollars are annually spent in ad- 
vertising by business concerns over all the 
world, and some of the highest salaried pro- 
fessional men are advertising specialists. In 
all mediums from the high-priced publication 
like the Ladies’ Home Fournai, which gets $5 
a line for its space, down to the obscure cross- 
roads weekly at $5 a page, advertising pays. 
To make it do so, however, several things must 
be considered by the prospective advertiser. 
He must thoroughly understand the goods he 
has to sell, the assien and standing of the 
people who buy that class of goods, and what 
papers and magazines are read by those peo- 
ple. Then he must study just how to word 
and display his ad so it will catch the attention 
of the readers. Scattered all up and down this 
broad land are financial wrecks of business en- 
terprises that started with bright prospects, but 
became stranded by not taking note of these 
cardinal notes on the advertiser’s compass. 
For one of the leading business houses of New- 
man to spend money for space in Eastern maga- 
zines would be folly, and for John Wanamaker 
to pay for acolumn in the /zdex would be non- 
sense, as neither would get satisfactory results, 
as the one only catersto a local trade and would 
have his ad ina medium of national circulation, 
while the other seeks trade from large centers 
and would only cover by his advertising a local 
field; but reverse the proposition and let the 
Newman man advertise judiciously in the 
/ndex and he will get a return for his money, 
because the paper is taken and read for the 
news it contains by a class of people who buy 
goods in his town, and will buy some of them 
in his store if he places his claims to their 
patronage properly before them.—Newman 
(Col.) Index. 

+ - > —___ 
WORTH CONSIDERING. 

Time and time again in talking with men 
who have achieved distinguished success we 
have wondered how they did it. Men of small 
talent often succeed while men of greater talents 
stay poor because they dare not trust in them- 


selves. It is a question of decision, of charac- 
ter, of nerve, of gall—sometimes—but these 
meh “ get there ” by daring totry. In many 


of such cases the first step insures success. 
Then take it! You will find numbered among 
the successful many a low-browed, quick-ac- 
tion, resolute fellow, while men with three 
times the amount of brains and of talent are 
day-dreaming their lives away because they 
lack the sand to take the initiative and then 
trust in No. 1 to put up a winning fight. If 
they would take the first step and resolve to 
stay by the game until the last call, four out of 
five of them would win out. We believe in 
men who dare believe in themselves, and who 
stick to it.—A gricultu:al Advertising. 


A TROY MAN’S METHODS. 

From an article in Profitable Advertising, 
on the advertising done by Mr. F’, Church for 
the Church Co,, the department store of Troy, 
N. Y., the following is extracted : 

His ads in the big papers are occasionally 
“keyed ” to note the value of each paper. For 
instance, in his advertised sale of the miscel- 
laneous goods usually found in a dry goods 
store, he changes ‘‘ copy ” so that three or four 
items are dropped from the ad in the Budget 
but are inserted in the Odserver. The ad in 
the 7e/egram also differs slightly from that in 
either of the other two papers. The items that 
are so changed are peated priced so attractively 
low that buyers will call for them. In this way 
tests are occasionally made of the big papers. 
Not long ago Mr. Church interested the pub- 
lishers of country weeklies in a new scheme. 
He printed a number of large dodgers advertis- 
ing his business. Across the top of these 
dodgers he had printed the word “‘supplement,”” 
and then followed the name of the country pub- 
lication with whose publisher arrangements 
had been made to insert these “ sups’’ in the 
regular edition of the paper. This supplement 
appeared simultaneously in a large number of 
papers in this and adjoining counties and 
brought a rush of customers. 

ences Gy ereennaes 
THE CATALOGUE. 

A catalogue is the representative publication 
of a house—a sort of salesman. It is supposed 
to list and fully describe the kinds of merchan- 
dise for sale by the house. As to its use, the 
catalogue aod & presupposes an interest in 
the goods it describes either among consumers 
who have asked for it or among dealers. Its 
mission is, therefore, to satisfy an existing de- 
mand rather than to create one. 

As a salesman the catalogue should show 
samples, where possible, by means of illustra- 
tions, which portray the articles of merchandise, 
etc., in as realjgtica manner as their nature per- 
mits. The deScription which is given of each 
article should be complete enough to satisfy the 
curiosity at least of the reader and to give him 
a thorough understanding of its points of use- 
fulness.—A dvegtising Experience. 

+o - 


ENVELOPES OF SILK. 

A French novelty is a silk envelope. The 
silk fabric is chemically stiffened, and a small 
piece of paper is pasted on the envelope for 
the address. The inventor of the envelope is 
endeavoring to secure the permission of the 
government to weave into it the design of a 10- 
centime postage stamp, with the idea of selling 
the envelope during the Paris exposition. If 
the government consents, the envelope will be 
a real curiosity, and will be very valuable to 
stamp collectors.—Philadelphia Record.. 








We make this suggestion: If you are going to doa little advertising pretty 
soon, divide your appropriation into three parts; say of $500 each, 
Spend $5,000 of it in the way you think best in weeklies or monthlies, 
Send $500 to us to be invested in dailies only. Then keep watch and 
see if you don’t get more valuable returns from the $500 invested in the 
dailies than you do from the $1,000 invested in other pa pers. 


Live advertisers to-day use daily papers. 


anything else. 


They don’t need to use 


The daily paper cuts quick and cuts deep: Address 


George P. Rowell: Newspaper Advertising. 
10 Spruce Street, New York. 
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NOTES. 


Printers’ INK never fails to say something 
to the point.—A (dia (/a.) Union. 

Tue Chamber of Commerce of Denver is 
engaged in oS that city to the attention 
of prospective travelers 

Pitt & Scott, of New York, issue as an 
advertisement a little booklet of ‘Useful Notes 
for Travelers in Europe ”’ that is a model. 

Tue Chelsea (Mass.) Record has localized 
the New York Journal's phrase, “An Ameri- 
can paper for American people,” in this way: 
““\ Chelsea paper for Chelsea people.” 

Mr. C. A. Browne tt, an adwriter of 713 
Chamber of Commerce Building, Detroit, 
Mich., publishes an interesting little advertis- 
ing journal on the style of Boyce’s Hustler, 
which he calls ‘‘ Adology.”” 

Tue Meriden Britannia Company, of New 
York, issues a booklet about ‘‘ Before and 
After Dinner Beverages and a Few Sand- 
wiches,” which contains directions for making 
various sorts of punches and cocktails and 
sandwiches to accompany them. 

Tue San Souci just opened in Boston has 
hit upon a good way to raise a little wind dur- 
ing the hotseason. It prints the programme of 
its vaudeville performance on huge palm leaf 
fans, which are distributed free to patrons. 
They are bordered with a row of ads on either 
side, which pay well. 

Aw anti-circular league has been formed in 
England, the object of which is to combat the 
practice, declared to be a nuisance, of trades- 
men, patent medicine frauds, bogus speculators 
of every kind, and charity beggars, of littering 
the front garden and the hallway with circu- 
lars.—National Advertiser. 


SuBSTITUTION, adulteration and excessive 
competition between department stores have 
made it immeasurably harder for advertisers to 
get satisfactory returns than formerly. The 
price of other things has fallen; why not ad- 
vertising space? Our circulation is over 110,- 
ooo every issue, and growing. We stand ready 
to prove this statement. Our subscription list 
is prepaid at $1 a year. We fly in the face of 
precedent and take advertising at 20 cents per 
agate line—7he National Tribune, Wash- 
ington, July 21. 

AN amusing case has been decided by Com- 
missioner Scott. The proprietors of a well- 
known brand of bottled whisky affix to the cork 
of each bottle a statement in the form of a 
promissory note that they will pay one cent to 
the purchaser of each bottle. Commissioner 
Scott holds that this is a true promissory note, 
and that each one must carry a two-cent stamp, 
twice the principal sum of the instrument. A 
disappearance of this feature of the business is 
looked fer under the operation of this decision. 
—New York Sun. 


a 
ARMOUR'S ADVERTISING ADMIRED. 
The head guiding the advertising of Armour 

& Co., Chicago, is one of the wisest in the 
business. As a general thing the advertise- 
ments of Armour & Co. are so refreshing and 
convincing—so free from buncombe and blow— 
so firmly practical that one wants to buy their 
productions | right aw - — _ dology. 


THE PHOTOGRAPH. 

A photograph tells a tale that can not be 
controverted. It neither embellishes nor de- 
tracts, and usually it contains pictures of sur- 
roundings which are of great we to the read- 
er, and which in the very nature of things must 
be omitted in a wood cut ora drawing.—A gri- 
cultural Advertising. 


PRINTERS’ INK. 


DRUGS AND SODA WATER. 

Charles H. Buck, of King’s Bridge, N. Y., 
sends the Advertising World an outline of 
his advertising plans. Mr. Buck, among other 
things, says: “I have a contract with the 
newsdealer of my town to place ads in the 
Sunday papers handled. I think this is a good 
plan in a place of this size. In most cases 
these papers are not opened until they get to 
the home, and then my slips fall out and are 
read with interest. In regard to advertising, I 
pick up a good many ideas from reading. At 
first I copied everything I used, but now I am 
able to originate them myself. I read all I can 
on the subject. This place is dull, and I can 
say without boasting that I spend more for ad- 
vertising than all the rest of the town. Doesit 
ee Most certainly. I have been in business 

ere for eleven years, and up to three years ago 
I did no advertising. Within the last three 
years I have gained enough new customers to 
pay all the expense. In.most cases they are 
people who have lived here always, and if the 
ads didn’t start them, what did? In celebrating 
my tenth anniversary in business I gave soda 
water free to the children. Such a mob of kids 
was never seen together here. They smashed 
a_small window glass and got away with 426 
glasses of soda water. I am sure many of them 
never tasted soda water before, and asked for 

“some of that stuff.”’ It may not pay zs arule, 
but it paid me, for they still come in and bring 
five sticky pennies and ask for “‘ some of that 
stuff.”” In the evening I had two musicians, 
the store was decorated with flags and _ flowers. 
I had my little girl tastily dressed, and give out 
the souvenirs, which contained a half-tone of 
the little girl herself. For the ladies each card 
had a 25-cent bottle of Lazell’s perfume at- 
tached. "For the men I had small bunches of 
violets. Extra clerks gave out soda water. My 
little girl was assisted by my wife, while I, in 
evening dress, gave everybody the glad hand. 
Of course I tpl compliments. One man 
said, ‘ Mr. Buck, do you know that of all peo- 
ple who start in ‘business, only about five per 
cent remain in it for ten years and make a suc- 
cess? I congratulate you.’ In a place like 
this, my reception showed upin great shape. I 
advertise my soda water extensively, but I 
make it of the very best quality. People even 
come from out of town and tell me I draw bet- 
ter soda water than they get anywhere else. 
Last year a bicycle rider came in and said he 
had been in five States since last here, and had 
not found any soda water he liked as well.” 


Bs - ce 
Classified Advertisements. 


Advertisements under this head twolimesor more 
without dis; > payne Scentsaline. Must 
handed in one week in advance. 








WANTS. 
K ” LONDIKE NUGGET. See advt. on page 29. 


5) > CTS. a line for 5 50,000 ¥ proven. WOMAN’S 
a) WORK, Athens, Ga. 


YERFECT half-tone cuts, | col., $1; larger, 10c. 
per in. ARC ENGRAV ING CO., Youngs- 
town, Ohio. 


hee order men, write for our proposition; 
clean goods; lange sl 613 Consolidated 
Exchange Building, Chicago, Ill. 


gS in ay Half-column_ por- 
First-class work guaranteed. 
HE. ADL IGHT | ENG. CO. 215 Dearborn St.,Chicago. 


WANTED— —Case of bad health that R-I-P-A-N-S 

will pas benefit. Send 5 cents to RIPANS 
CHEMICAL CO., New York, for 10 samples and 
1,000 kT, 


Oo paper; 13,000 pop.; serves 30,000 pop. 
Grand opening for experienced _ne “= god 
man with $3,000. Come quic kly. DAILY AN- 
THRACITE, Aitken Block, Carbondale, Pa. 











Psat 


















PRINTERS’ INK. 
ILLUSTRATORS AND ILLUSTRATIONS. 


was work. Editor, Breotreater, yetnter, 
operator. Address .” Lockport, N. 


W ANTED—Good advertising solicitors to han- 

dle a first-class Canadian trade journal as 
a side line in New York, Philadelph a, Boston 
and other American cities. Address “ CANA- 
DIAN,” care Printers’ Ink. _ 


I ” LONDIKE NUGGET, first new Mable publish- 
ed at Dawson, containing — informa- 

tion of Klondike country, received at 
-attle office. Mailed to any cae a on recei P 

of 2c. T. J. CHURCH, sole agent, Seattle, Was 


W RAPPERS to wrap. Buy a $4 economy wray 
per paster, and 0 the wor k k twice as quick, 
better and without “ muss.” me saver. 
in stock all branches 4M. TYPE Fo NUNDE RS CO. 
See addresses under * Advertisement Contruct- 

ors.” 


\ ’ ANTED—A position as advertising gg 
of newspaper or large advertiser. Ha 
had seven years’ experience in the ae NEP at 
department of a Jeading morning paper. Un- 
questionable reference as to character and abil- 
ity will be given. Address “G. B. F.,” care of 

Printers’ Ink. 


Vy 45TeED —An experienced, live newspaper ad- 

vertising manager, with $5,000 cash, to ad- 
vertise (for half the receipts) a well established, 
paying, meritorious proprietary specific remedy. 
Only men of clean-cut business ability and ex A 

rience wanted. b& oo adolescents, bus' 

seniles or mon od por kers need cvply. DE. 
HARRIS, 306 W. ith Si | St., Cine! Cincinnati, O. 


wart ED—A bright man for New York, with 

experience in soliciting advertising ard 
subscriptions from manufacturing firms, for a 
special publication of interest to manufacturcrs, 

so a few representatives in other trade and 
manufac’ turing centers. Liberal terms ; splendid 
field. Address, with references and particulars, 
“ RECORD,” P. O. Box 327, Washington, D. C. 


‘YORKS—We are us ng over a hundred gross of 
/ corks a month of an extra-fine quality, -— 
are paying $3 per thousand for them. The size 
is & inch diameter by & inchlong. They are fine 
‘ks (and have to be), one end guaranteed fine. 
We want to hear from a dealer who is ready to 
furnish a better curk for less money. Come and 
see us, with a amp. Will contract for a thou- 
sand gross. THE RIPANS CHEMICAL CO., 10 
Spruce St., New York. 





NTS: 
CAN WE GET YOURS?! 
50,000 GUARANTEED CIRCULATION. 
Rates, 25 cents per agate line, each insertion. 
All ads next to reading matter. 
$s & m4 buys 4 lines $ 14. 6 buys 4 inches 
5 


lines 17.50 “ 5 inches 
io “6 lines 21.00 “ 6inches 
1.75 “ M’inch 24.5 “half col. 
3.50 “ linch 49.00 “ one col. 
7.00 “ 2inches 98.00 “ half page 
10.50 “ 3inches 196.00 * 


1 page 
Only first-class matter accepted. Parties with- 
out good commercial rating must send cash with 
order. Cuts must not be over 23-16 inches wide 
Copy for an issue should reach us by the 25th of 
previous month. An adv. that will pay anywhere 
will pay in WOMAN’S WORK, Athens Ga, 
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] ALF-TONES, 2col.. $1. First class, guaran- 
teed. Write LLOYD ENG. CO., Wyalusing,Pa. 





CIRCULAR LETTERS. 


‘HAS. A. FOYER CO., Times Bidg., Chi 
produces fac-simile ty written circular let- 
ters by the Gennes: as mil ion. Best work, low- 
est prices. Samples 


—_ 





STEREOTYPE OUTFITS. 


QTEREOTY PE outfits ‘cheap ; new method ; 
‘ BB ge ee electros. Also cheap cut making 


tching. Circulars for stamp. 
tt KAHRS, 240 Fast 33d St., New York. 
cman ipacenmmnintimnn 


SUPPLIES. 
JAN BIBBER’S 
Printers’ Rollers. 
rg’ HUS PAPER is printed with ink manufact- 
ured by the W. D. WILSON PRINTING INK 
Co., L’t’d, 10 Spruce St., New York. Special prices 
to cash buyers. 


—_-@-- 
ADVERTISING NOVELTIES. 

. at ELTIES, Ad Calendars. Write CLASP 

., Buchanan, Mich.. for samples and prices. 








roe the purpose of inviting announcements 

of Advertising Novelties. likely to benefit 
reader as well as advertiser, 4 lines will be in- 
serted under this head once for one dollar. 


SCRAP BOOKS. 


QO YE It solves 
9 Busy men, the problem. 
Lazy men, Yo paste, 
Lazo-busy men, but 
Fees qs Scrap Book built every 

specially for you. scrap 
It’s — - The U "erfect. ” in 
Sam s for wh sight. 
GEOKGE Cc. “BAKER, A ee .¥. 


MAILING M- MACHINES. 


N ATCHLESS mailer, $12 net. “‘ beats the beat- 
4 er.” KEV. ALEX’D’R DICK, Meridian, N. Y. 


] ORTON mailer ($20 net), used exclusively by 
Ladies’ Home Journal, edition |, W 
“We save the cost of a machine in inife 

four months.” You can’t 

er, even if it costs more 
all branches AM. 


write : 
sharpening alone eve: 

afford to use any ot 
than the Horton. In 
TYPE FOUNDERS CO. 


+o 
NEWSPAPER METALS. 


\ ”E have in mind, for instance, the experi- 

ence ofa publisher of a well-known 
consin newspaper. He used Blatchford Linotype 
Metal at first, but thought he was paying too 
much for it.’ ed for a cheaper metal. 
Found out the latter was cheaper to buy, but 
much more expensive to use. It wore out the 
brass matrices of his Mergenthalers. He isagain 
using Blatchford metal—and because it’s “cheap- 
er in the — Late il give you his name if you 
wish. E. V ATCHFORD & CO., 54-70 N. Clin- 
ton St., Chicase. 





We make this suggestion: If you are going to doa little advertising pretty 
soon, divide your appropriation into three parts; say of $500 each. 
Spend $1,000 of it in the way you think best in weeklies or monthlies, 
Send $500 to us to be invested in dailies only. Then keep watch and 
see if you don’t get more valuable returns from the $500 invested in the 
dailies than you do from the $1,000 invested in other papers. 

Live advertisers to-day use daily papers. They don’t need to use 


anything else. 


The daily paper cuts quick and cuts deep. Address 


George P. Rowell: Newspaper Advertising. 
10 Spruce Street, New York. 











3° 
AGRICULTURE. 


|” you would reach the farmers, use the col- 

umns of Lippman’s Almanac—one hundred 
thousand copies guaranteed, and the Memoran- 
dum Books—two hundred thousand copies guar- 
anteed. For ten dollars we can give you an 
advertisement of four lines in the entire edition. 
ane books have been published by us for twenty 


yea 
LIPPMAN BROS., sw druggists, Lipp- 
man’s Block, Savannah, 


<a 
MISCELLANEOUS, 

QEND your name ona na small postal for a sample 

\) of my Large Postal for advertisers. Largest 

and e75 est on the market and only $2.75 per 

1,000. . JOHNSTON, 10 Spruce St., New York. 


i cured guickly ai and permanently by Dr. 
s Pile Cure. Used by many physi- 

cians in ractice. Price 25 cents. 

( VATA 








RH and the headaches it = ings relieved, 
and cer genic A cured. Hay fever and asth- 
ma peg ae Dr. Brown’s Cure. Price 25c. 
B ALD HEADS. and gray, f faded hair cured. 
Month’s trial 25c. All mail. Address 
BROWN MED. CO., DEP’T Y, Youngstown, Ohio. 


- aeons 
PRINTERS 


strong display, with plain, readable 


‘OOD, 
1 type. ATOZ PRINTING CO., South Whitley, 


Ind. 





F you area be ‘liever in printing that makes a 
hit, it wi)l pay you to send your order to THE 
LOTUS PRESS, Printers, 140 W: 23d St , N. Y. City. 


K. RICHARDSON, printer to advertising 
e agents and others requiring good work 
rh good type and good ink ink. 249 Pearl St., N.Y. 


I EVENS SCRIPT, shown in August Inland 
Printer for first time, for cards, circulars 
and social events; very stylish. Our type de- 
signs surpass all compeltion, and purchasers get 
more effectiveness per dollar when they buy our 
type. You'll get as much weight for your dollar 
elsewhere, but we give more “muzzle energy ” 
per dollar res the same weight. Why buy even 














the second best when the best costs am no more? 
AMERICAN TYP E FOUNDERS’ Co. 
FOR SALE. 
BUYS 4 lines, oo 000 proven. WOMAN’S 


“x 
Da) WORK, Athens, 
FOR: SALE—Ten R'l 





8 for 5 centsat drug- 


gists’. One gives ae. 
OR SALE— 200,000 names of well. to-do peoe le, 
ages 15 to35. Address YOUTH’S ADVO( E, 


Nashville, Tenn. 


~OR SALE—Thorne typesetter and outfit of 
new 7-point. Machine perfect— ike tee new. 
Price, set up, $800. Address “ THO care 
Printers’ Ink. 
{OR SALE—One of the le ading and best known 
agricultural papers in the U. 8. Guaranteed 
to pay not less t? 1an 10 per cent on $150, 000. Ad- 
dress ‘** SUCCESS,” care P. rinters’ Ink 


Se or entire interest in large n’w'p’r and 


odern printing plant near N. Y., to one 
who knows business thorough! Don’t answer 
unless have money to invest, “K.,” Printers’ Ink. 
OR SALE—At a bargain, Goss Web Perfecting 
Press. € eye! en hour, 8,(00 sixteen-page 
or 16,000 four or eight-page papers, pasted and 
folded. In first-class cee? ion. Owners sell 
only because they need press for half-tone work. 
ddress “‘ GOSS,” care Printers’ Ink. 
\W ORTH $1,000 to you. I own eight inches dis- 
play advertising in home-print pages of 
one hundred choice weekly papers throughout 
best section of the South, which I will sell for 
30 per cent of value for spot c oak Total circula- 
tion 100,000. Will sell to the first a plicant who 
means business. Address “ADVERTISER,” P.O. 
Box 400, Chattanooga, Tenn. 
vie — RULES—For $1 I will send to any ad- 
the complete rules enforced in New 
Yeteun most successful department store. “ In- 
structions for Buyers,” “ Purchases,” “ Discounts 
end Datings,” “Rules for Help, » © 'sdvertising,” 
“Care of Stock,” etc. Worth $50 to every pro- 
gressive store. Send $ to- rnd to SAM E, WHIT- 
MIRE, 150 Nassau St., N. Y. City. 


PRINTERS’ INK 








ADVERTISING MEDIA. 
W OMAN’S WORK, Athens, Ga., 4 lines $1. 


Vy cmare WORK, 50,000 proven, 25 cts. a line, 
Woman's WORK, Athens, Ga., 25 cts. a line 
for 50,000 proven. 
I ARDWARE DEALEKS’ MAGAZINE. 
Copy free. 271 Broadway, New York. 
MERICAN HOMES, Knoxville, Tenn. ; 1 yr. $1, 
including 40-word ad. . Dis isp. 15e. ag. line. 
4() WORDS, 5 times, 25 cents. ENTERPRISE, 
Brockton, Mass. aes. 
DVERT!SERS’ GUIDE, New Market, N. J. 8c. 
Close 24th, det free. 








F i line. Cire’n 4,000 
YEPUBLIC-JOURNAL, Littleton, N. H. 2,800 
\ circulation. Linotype composition. Send 


for rates. 


4 person advertising in PRINTERS’ INK 
. to the amount of $10 is entitled to receive 


the paper for one year. 

JF you have what they want they'll buy it, if 
advertised in MICHIGAN PRESBYTERIAN, 

Detroit. 5c. line. Write to-day for sample. 


PUsLiss ED 24 to 79 years, they have the loving 

confidence of over 240,000 religious homes. 
Write to THE RELIGIOUS PRESS ASSOCIA- 
TION, Philadelphia, Pa 


‘HE Rochestr, N. H., COURIER, weekly, hasthe 
largest circulation of any paper in a manu- 
facturing city having a population of 7,396. 
good country paper at a great trade center. 


‘(HE YOUNGSTOWN SUNDAY NEWS offers 

$100 reward if they haven’t got the largest 
cireulation in that territory of_ 100,000 people. 
hates, 20c. inch. Address NEWS, Youngstown, O. 


fee TIMES-UNION hasa paid daily circulation 
yvreater than that of all the other Albany 
It is read by the best people 
inand asound Albany. That’s why it is such a 
desirable advertising medium. JOHN H. FAK- 
RELL, editor and proprietor, Albany, N. Y. 








dailies combined. 


» EACH OREGON, Washington and Idaho pro 
\ gressive farmers via the WEBFOOT PLANTER, 
the leading farm journal of the Pacific North- 
west. 5,000 copies monthly guaranteed. Write 
for rates and sample copy. They will interest 
you. WEBFOOT P "ANTE CO., Portland, Ore. 





1 0, 000 UNION MEN READ THE “ UNION 

AGENT” EVERY MONTH. Official 

organ of Kenton and Campbell Counties, Ky. ; 

trades assembly ; delegate body of twenty-three 

local labor unions ; correspondence solicited from 

advertising agents and those who want results. 
Address UNION AGENT, Covington, Ky. 


BOUT seven-eighths of the advertising done 
fails to be effective because it is placed in 
papers and at rates that give no more than one 
eighth of the value that might be had by placing 
the same advertising in other papers. If you 
have the right advertisement and put it in the 


right papers, your advertising will pay. Corre- 
spondence solicited. Address THE GEO. P. 
ROWELL ADVERTISING CO., 10 Spruce St., N. Y. 





bi TO ADVERTISERS. 

We publish the New York Musica Ecno, 
consisting of 32 pages and cover—pages 12xl4— 
containing portraits of actresses, vocal and in 
strumental music. 

If you want to contract. for 500 copies, you to 
take them as you want them, we will give you 
the back page for your advertising and charge 
you six cents a copy for the EcHo. You could not 
give away anything to your lady customers that 
would be mere a than the New YorK 
MusicaL Ecno. Addr 

NEW YORK MUSICAL yg co., 





Savannah, Ga. 
a 
ADVERTISEMENT CONSTRUCTORS. 
ONES. as 
J 
ABs: 
I pIXEY, 150 Nassau St. 


J ONES, 101 World Bldg., N. ¥. 
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DS written, set, electro if wished. Samples. 
BEN DAVIS, Chicago, Ill. 
Bee. booklets s bring ge aod one. 
MARSH, Box 943, Springfield, M 
‘ILLAM & SHAUGHNESSY, Advertners, 623 & 
G 624 Temple Court, New York. Write 
lie attract,to explain,to convince. That’s adver- 
tising. MAKSH, Box 943, Springfield, Mass. 
’ tigr © —_ writer of exclusively medical and 
‘advertisin Advice or samples free. 
ULYSSE G,. MANNING, South Bend, Ind. 











QEND your name = - small Pa for a copy 
») of my lasge = WM. JOHNSTON, Man- 
ager Printers’ Ink on 0 Spruce S8t., N. Y. City 


M*; ge PE mmars, tells about my busi- 
ness. 's free to those who ask for it on 
their business statio ery. 
RENCE F. CHATFIELD, 
Owego, N.Y. 





Not ome 


OHNSTON attends to the whole business— 
e writing, designing and printing. I believelI 
can get up an advertise ment or booklet or circu- 
lar as well calculated to sell goods as any person 
in the business. 1 have better facilities than any 
other man in the land for turning out the fin- 
ished job. It is all done under my personal 
supervision. I am always on deck myself. No 
matter what you may want, write me about it. 
Send your name on a small Postal for a copy of 
my large postal. WM. JOHNSTON, Manager 
Printers’ In. Press, 10 Spruce S8t., N. Y. City. 


S SEND me two dollars, along with 
your booklet, or catalogue, or batch 
of trade papers, or newspaper ads, 
and I will tell you why they are 
good or bad, and how to make the 
next one better. 

CHARLES AUSTIN BATES, 
Vanderbilt Bldg., New York. 


‘ 


‘HE profitable placing of adve' rtising consists 

first in preparing good copy. Copy that 
says what ought to be said in a convincing way. 
pore in setting the matter in such type as will 

teh the eye and embellishing the same witha 
picture if one can be determined on that will tell 
its story ata casual glance. ‘Third, in the selec- 
tion of papers that reach the largest number of 
the right sortof people and sell advertising space 
at areasonable rate—not low priced papers ; but 
those that are at the same time high priced and 
cheap on account of the great service they can 
render. To secure these points tor the advertiser 
who employs usis our practice and profession. 
Address THE GEO. P. HOWELL ADVERTISING 
CO., No. 10 Spruce St., New York. 


PRINTERS’ INK. 3 
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\ 7DWDWD WD WD WD WD WD WD WD WD 
rtd D WD WD WD WD WDWD WD WD W Doe 
wp WOLSTAN DIXEY, wD 
w D Writing, ——y oy aoe: Plans and WD 
WD Advice for Adve wD 
WD My 4 booklet, Business,” will give WD 
WD you a good ood idea of my styleand WD 
wD methods of work. Send for it. wD 
wb 150 Nassau Street, ‘iD 
wD New York. Ww > 
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0o IF YOU WANT TO KNOW howtoim- OO 
OO prove your business or your advertis- OO 
OO ing, send me samples of your latest OO 
OO catal e, booklet or advertisements OO 
OO and with your letter send $1 in cash, 0Oo 
OO IWILL TELL YOU candidly whatare OO 
OO their faults and how you can correct OO 
OO them, If I con’t give you your money’s OO 
OO worth of good advice | willrefund the OO 
OO $1. You can be the judge yourself. OO 
OO This offer is only open thismonth. Iam OO 





OO doing it to get acquainted with you. oo 
00 00 
oo aa —_- -— 00 
00 0o 
00 CHAS. F. JONES, 00 
GO Writer and Illustrator df Advertising. 0o 
OO Practical Advice on Business Subjec 0o 
00 Suite 101, World Building, 00 
00 New York, U.S. A 0o 
oo Correspondence inv. fited. 0o 
00 0o 


O0000000000000000000 O0O0V000000 
0000000000000 OOOOOO00000000000 


sea Messrs. Jones, Conne, Wheatley, Gillam, 
Fowler, French, Ward, Dixey, Moses, Helm, 
Bates, Lewis, Mc Donald and all the other leaders 
in the art of publicity who, while us ¢ as } potent 
business compeliers, are less advertised 
our specimen pages in the August Inland ‘printer 
wherein Dewey Ornaments and Manila Bor- 
——ders and Hapgood Florets and other novel- 
ties will — their first appearance on the 
—— stage. you all admire Jensen old styie, 
——-you will all be delighted with the new six- 
——-point size, as also with the new six-point 
———Jensen italic. Doric italic is the strongest 
face in any specimen book—it 1s plain and 
——pleasing. You ought to know the manager 
—— of our branch that is nearest your place of 
———business—the acquaintanceship may be mu- 
——~—tually promene: Westill lead the! mareas 
——-in type. AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS’ CO. 
Boston: ho Congress St. : 8 
and Duane _ Sts. ; Philadelphia : 606614 San- 
som St,.; Baltimore: Frederick & Water Sts. ; 
Buffalo: 45 N. Division St. ; Pittsburg : 323 Third 
Ave. ; Cleveland : St. Clair and Ontario Sts. in- 
cinnati : 7-13 Longwerth St. ; Chic: : 208 ‘Kast 
Monroe St. ; St. sonia: Fourth and FE’ m Sts. 5 ; Min- 


rst 633 
Delaware St. ; Denver : 1616 Blake St. Portland, 
Ore. : Second’ and Stark Sts. ; San Franc ‘isco : 405 
Sansome St.; Spokane : 10 Monroe St. ; Toronto : 
Toronto Type oundry Co., Ltd., 44 y St. ; At- 
lanta : : Dodson Printers Supply Co.,55 So. ‘Vorsyth 
St.; Dallas: The Scarff and O’Connor Co., 256 
Commerce St. 











We make this suggestion: If you are going to doa little advertising pretty 
soon, divide your appropriation into three parts; say of $500 each, 
Spend $1,000 of it in the way you think best in weeklies or monthlies, 
Send $500 to us to be invested in dailies only. Then keep watch and 
see if you don’t get more valuable returns from the $500 invested in the 
dailies than you do from the $1,000 invested in other pa pers. 


Live advertisers to-day use daily papers. 


anything else. 


They don’t need to use 


The daily paper cuts quick and cuts deep. Address 


George P. Rowell: Newspaper Advertising. 


30 Spruce Street, New York. 
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& A Newspaper ' 


WN is a good advertising medium, but 













A } people buy it to get the news and 
AN there’s a big chance that they won't 
AN notice your ad at all. » 

A Magazine 

AN is a good advertising medium, but if 
4), it is any way popular the advertising 
JN pages are jammed so full of other 
AN announcements that unless you have 
\\ a full page, your ad is lost. 






WN A Street Poster 






MN 
AN is a good advertising medium, but 
AN you only catch the very few that 






walk or ride past it. 


MW A Circular 


AN is a good medium, but most of them 
go in the waste basket. 


GEORGE KISSAM & (ths; 
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it is the best advertising medium — 
WHY ? Because it is placed where 
it is forced upon the attention of 
passengers—it is on a level with 
their eyes and if made attractive by 
means of an artistic design or brill- 
iant coloring, will compel people to 
notice it. Thousands upon thousands 
ef ride in front of it— morning, noon 
and night. It is there all the time 
and you are sure of it. 
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Street Car and Elevated 

Railroad Advertising, the 

good kind—“ THE KIND 

m THAT PAYS ”—is the 
only kind we offer. % 


Cis; BROADWAY, N. 
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A JOURNAL FOR ADVERTISERS. 

rovertpt ssued every Wednesday. Ten centsa copy. 
= ription — five dollars a year, in advance. 

dollars a dred. Noback numbers. 

oe For ten dollars, eed = advance, a 
will be given, covering. net subscription from 
date to (January Ist, 1) - end of the century. 

Being printed ‘trom plates, it is always pos- 

le to isa. a new edition of five hundred cop- 

ies for $30, or alarger number at the same rate. 

Pu biishe ers desiring to subscribe for PRINT- 

ERs’ INK for the benefit of advg. patrons may, on 
ee obtain special confidential terms. 

t= If any person who has not paid for it is re- 
ceiving Puanrens’ INK it is because some one has 
subscribed in his name. Every paper is stopped 
at the expiration of the time paid for. 

ADVERTISING RATES : 

Classified advertisements 25 cents a line: six 
words to the line ; 1 measure ; diaylay 50 cents 
aline; 15 linesto theinch. $100a e. Special 
position twen ave | per cent additional, if grant 
ed ; discount, five per cent for cash with order. 


Oscar Herzeerc, Managing Editor. 
Pster Doucan, Manager of Advertising and 
Subscription Department. 


a receipt 


New York Orrices: No. 10 Spruce STrEer. 
Lonpon AGenT, F. W. Sears, 50-52 Ludgate 
ill, FE. C. 


NEW YORK, AUGUST 3, 1808. 


ADWRITERS should not polish sent- 
ences until they are too slippery to hold. 














DuRING the year 1897 the advertis- 
ing columns of the Ladies’ Home Jour- 
nal of Philadelphia contained $498,325 
worth of business. 





THE newest PRINTERS’ INK baby is 
called the Merchant, and is published 
at Baldwinsville, N. Y., at ten cents a 
copy or one dollar a year. 


THE idea that women make good 
adwriters seems to be gaining ground. 
The Gentlewoman last year contained 
an article by Mr. Oscar Herzberg, in 
which woman’s capacity for this sort 
of work was duly set forth. In the 
present issue of PRINTERS’ INK con- 
siderable attention is given to the 
same subject, and a similar conclusion 
is arrived at. In spite, however, of 
the general unanimity on this head, 
women do not appear to have invaded 
the field to any extent. In addition 
to those mentioned in the article by 
Miss Grimley, PRINTERS’ INK knows 
of only two: Miss Annie Partlan, who 
does the adwriting for Arnheim, the 
New York tailor,and Miss Helen Hollis- 
ter, who writes the announcements of 
D. McCarthy & Sons, the department 
store of Syracuse, N. Y. If there are 
any others, PRINTERS’ INK would like 
to hear from them; and should it ap- 
pear that there exist a much greater 
number than was supposed, the Little 
Schoolmaster may decide to publish 
pictures of them all. 





AMONG advertisers thus far men- 
tioned, in answer to PRINTERS’ INK’s 
request for votes as to who do the 
best advertising, are Sapolio, Dr. 
Pierce, Columbia Bicycle, Scott’s 
Emulsion, Ivory Soap, The Gramo- 
phone, C'eveland’s Baking Powder, 
Ripans Tabules and the Prudential 
Insurance Company. 





THE Shoe and Leather Gazette (St. 
Louis) copies in its July 14 issue the 
article, “The New Postal Card Law,” 
appearing in PRINTERS’ INK of July 
6, without any credit whatever. The 
Gazette has probably been tainted by 
the imperial policy fallacy, which pre- 
scribes appropriation without even say- 
ing, “ With your leave.” 


THE editorial page of the Brooklyn 
Eagle is one of the best in the country. 
It is impartial, independent, high-toned 
and well written. In literary quality 
it is equal to the editorial page of the 
New York Suz ; while it is superior to 
the Swn’s editorial page in that its ex- 
pressions are marked by no rancor or 
intense and narrow partisanship, but, 
on the contrary, are instinct with an 
air of good feeling and tolerance that 
is not absent even when the Zag/e is 
engaged in administering a sound edi- 
torial drubbing to those whom it be- 
lieves deserving of it. 





THE power of the regular advertis- 
ers over the newspapers was recently 
exemplified in Kansas City. A fire 
having occurred at the Golden Eagle 
Clothing Store, the stock was sold by 
the insurance companies, who dele- 
gated Mr. Morton Wollmann to do the 
selling. Being a business man, the 
first thing that occurred to Mr. Woll- 
mann was to advertise in the city 
newspapers. He offered half-page ad- 
vertisements to the Star, World, 
Times and Journal, proposing to pay 
for their insertion inadvance. All the 
newspapers refused the advertising, 
the World and Fournal frankly stat- 
ing that their regular clothing adver- 
tisers had visited them and threatened 
to withdraw their patronage if the 
Wollmann advertisements were ad- 
mitted. As a result the would-be 
newspaper advertiser was compelled to 
resort to circulars, which he made 
very effective by relating his treatment 
by the newspapers, and insinuating 
that their action was brought about by 
clothing men who feared his bargains. 
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CuIcaco has inaugurated an inter- 
esting innovation in department store 
advertising. It consists in the exclu- 
sion of display. The body of the ad 
can—and is, we believe—set on the 
linotype, and closely simulates the 
reading matter; in fact, were it not 
for the displayed firm name at the head 
of the announcements, their character 
would frequently be mistaken. Those 
who are interested in this develop- 
ment should secure copies of the 
Chicago papers and examine the new 
advertisements. The fact that much 
of the excellence of dry goods adver- 
tising to-day is traceable to the Chi- 
cago adwriters makes this new move- 
ment of uncommon interest. 


THE first lesson the inexperienced 
advertiser must learn is that the cheap- 
ness of a medium is not to be gauged 
by the amount of money he pays to 
the publisher, but by the quantity of 
circulation he secures for the money. 
The man who does not understand this 
often acts ina way to make the initiated 
smile. He will cheerfully pay 25 
cents a line in a magazine with 5,000 
circulation; but when a_ periodical 
with 700,000 circulation offers him 
space at $5 a line he considers it ex- 
tortion, not stopping to think that in 
the first case he is paying 5 cents a 
line for every thousand of circulation, 
while in the second the price asked is 
less than cent. These reflections 
are brought to mind by the letter of 
the publishers of Farm and Fireside 
to the editor of Agricultural Adver- 
tising, printed below : 

We recently received an order from a friend 
of ours in which he sent us an 8-line advertise- 
ment, saying that he would pay the bill when 
rendered. As he is all right we inserted the 
advertisement, and just after the forms had 
gone to press we received a letter from him 
saying the cost was too high. We then wrote 
him that the forms had gone to the foundry and 
that it was too late. To-day we have a letter 
from him which reads as follows : 

“I felt quite sure my letter would not reach 
you until too late—fifteen days. As I am to 
blame for carelessness, I pay the bill and 
charge it to my experience account. Find check 
sor $14.40 in payment. I am an old practical 
printer and newspaper man from Ohio, and 
confess I never before encountered such an ad- 
vertising charge, The same advertisement pub- 
lished in the Prairie Farmer, Farmers’ Re- 
view, Farmers’ Voice, of Chicago, Colman’s 
Rural World, of St. Louis, and Country 
Gentleman,of New York, cost me total for the 
five papers $10.85.” 

Our reason for complaining of this letter is 
that it is so unreasonable. As we have pointed 
out to the writer, the five papers he mentions 
only have a combined circulation of 139,000 
copies, and yet he is willing to pay them 
$10.85, and for our one publication having about 
two and a half times the circulation of the five 
combined, he is unwilling to pay $3.55 more. 


THE Jusurance Report tells of an 
insurance company that issued a cal- 
endar designed especially for farmers ; 
in one corner appeared the picture of 
a spinning wheel, “symbol of industry 
and pioneerism.” One of these calen- 
dars found its way into the thrifty 
household of a planter near Langton, 
N. D., whereupon he wrote the com- 
pany the following letter of inquiry : 

“Dear SEAR I moust eask you Wheat the 
pricse spining weals that is on the calner—the 


the price of them eancer this 
trule yours -” 


OF English periodicals regularly sold 
in America, the Strand Magazine, with 
a claimed and guaranteed circulation 
in this country of 150,000 copies per 
month, charges for advertising $1 per 
line nonpareil, $200 per page, $250 for 
inside cover, and $350 for outside back 
cover; the Mew /ilustrated Magazine, 
with a claimed circulation of 50,000 
monthly, offers space at 50 cents a 
line, $100 per page, $125 for inside 
covers and $150 for fourth cover page ; 
the Young Ladies’ Journal, a large 
monthly selling at 30 cents a copy and 
claiming to sell 48,000 copies per issue, 
is open for advertising contracts at 40 
cents a line; Cosmofolis, the inter- 
national review, printed in English, 
French and German, ignores the ques- 
tion of circulation and charges 15 
cents a line or $25 a page; the Amer- 
ican edition of the ///ustrated: London 
News, of unknown circulation, asks 60 
cents per line; 77¢-Bits, with 50,000 
copies per issue claimed for the United 
States edition, costs the advertiser 25 
cents per line; the Family Library, 
claiming to sell 45,000 copies monthly, 
offers cover pages only at $50 each; 
the Strand Musical Magazine (15,000 
circulation claimed) wants 20 cents a 
line for advertisements on the second 
cover page, $50 for the third cover 
page and $75 for the fourth. Adver- 
tisements for all the publications 
named are taken by the International 
News Company, of New York. The 
Strand Magazine and 7it-Bits are the 
only ones on the list that claim any 
circulation to speak of in the United 
States. PRINTERS’ INK wonders where 
the Strand got its 150,000 American 
circulation, and how 77¢-#its, an unat- 
tractive, poorly printed medley of re- 
prints of old jokes and stories, secured 
50,000 intelligent American readers, 
with no advertising or fuss whatsoever. 
It seems more than marvelous, seeing 
that the introduction of 77t-Bits to 
our people dates back less than a year. 





36 
A BRIGHT BUSINESS OUT- 
LOOK. 


When in our history has the busi- 
ness outlook of the country been so 
conspicuously favorable as at this mo- 
ment? When has there been such a 
conjunction of fortunate influences of 
the first magnitude? 

To begin with, there is peace, now 
pretty certainly hovering so near us 
that her wing-beats will presently be 
heard. Although the war has ceased 
to be a very serious drag on business, 
the stopping of a war expenditure of 
something like a million dollars a day 
will be helpful and stimulating. 

Then the national domain and the 
national wealth are about to be aug- 
mented by the acquisition of Puerto 
Rico, a highly productive island 50,000 
square miles in extent, with two and 
one-half millions of population, yield- 
ing coffee, sugar, fruits, nuts and _ to- 
bacco. It has an export and import 
trade aggregating $36,000,000 annually, 
and is capable under American man- 
agement of increasing immensely in 
population, productiveness and wealth. 

We have a credit balance of six 
hundred million dollars in our trade 
with foreign nations for the fiscal year 
just closed. We owe far less abroad 
than we have owed at any other time 
in the last fifteen years, because we 
have been buying back our securities, 
and buying them cheap. Accordingly 
we have less interest money to pay to 
foreigners. Already gold imports have 
begun, a most unusual thing for this 
season of the year. But Europe has 
no other way of paying its debts to us. 
The offsets that used to eat up our 
trade balance are not equal to the 
task of disposing of $600,000,000. 

Another great crop is nearing the 
harvest time, and another year of large 
exports is before us. 

We produced $60,000,000 of gold 
last year and $33,000,000 worth of 
silver. The Klondike region has be- 
gun to send in its second year’s yield, 
which must be considerably larger than 
the output last year. 

Our money circulation has been very 
largely increased during the last two 
years, and the use of the new 3 per cents 
by the banks will result in important 
increase in the volume of money. 
Cheap money facilitates business. 

The business of the country is in an 
unusually healthy condition. There is 
ample confidence, a buoyant belief in 
the future, and courage and enterprise 
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equal to the opportunities that invite 
them.— ew York Times. 

PEOPLE who have an impression that 
all the big newspapers are in the East 
will be rudely awakened by the figures 
the Los Angeles (Cal.) 7Z%mes has 
compiled. The 7smes selected the 
paper it considered foremost in each 
of twenty-two large cities, and counted 
the amount of advertising it carried 
during the months of January and 
February of the present year, and also, 
incidentally, the total number of pages 




































issued. The result is given below: 
| dust 
Name of Papers. a2 
Ce 
pad 
New York Herald........... 1438 | 63,891 
Los Angeles Times........... | 1220 | 62,265 
Philadelphia Record | 746 | 54,016 
NS” Sere | 976 | 50,372 
Washington Evening Star....} 792 | 50,131 
St. Louis Globe-Democrat....| 1124 | 46,635 
Rocky Mountain News....... | 728 | 42,199 
Chicago Tribune............. — | 40 896 
San Francisco Examiner...... 960 | 38,410 
Atlanta Constitution......... 702 | 34,759 
Minneapolis Journal,......... | 640 | 335275 
San Francisce Chronicle...... 962 | 33,231 
St. Pawtl THs... ccccccccs 598 | 32,876 
Qo 8 eee 428 | 32,786 
St. Paul Pioneer Press........ 652 | 31,169 
Los Angeles Herald.......... 748 | 30,234 
Indianapolis News........... 464 | 30,011 
Baltimore News 490 | 28,365 
OmMGRA BOs. occccccccccccccces 744 | 27,837 
Portland Oregorian.......... 750 | 27,664 
Louisville Courier-Journal....| 682 | 23,704 
Los Angeles Express.......... 436 | 21,460 





Only the showing made by the N. Y. 
Herald exceeded that of the Los An- 
geles Zimes. The Express, another 
Los Angeles newspaper, appears at 
the bottom of the list, and serves but 
to accentuate its contemporary’s splen- 
did record. 

The Zimes, which is the great want 
medium and popular newspaper of Los 
Angeles, published 33,804 inches of ad- 
vertising in March of the present year, 
32,521 inches in April, 29,554 inches in 
May, and 27,526inchesin June. In cir- 
culation it has increased from 6,762 in 
18g0 to 26,921 in July, 1896—that isto 
say, almost four hundred per cent in 
eight years. Its circulation is guaran- 
teed to exceed the circulation of al! 
the other Los Angeles dailies com- 
bined, and it thus offers to the adver- 
tiser an economical method of cover- 
ing a territory rich in possibilities of 
advertising development. 

—~+>___——_ 
ApvertisinG is the last thing in the world 


to be dogmatized about or to be regulated by 
cast-iron rules.—National Advertiser. 
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American advertising 1s the best in the 
whole world. PRiInTERS’ INK has made it what 


it is. F. JAMEs GIBSON, 
Advertising Manager A. A, Vantine & Co., 
New York 


New York, Feb. 23, 1898. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS ON THE 
THEATER CURTAINS. 


The Lee Lash Studios, 1440 Broad- 
way, New York, and the New York 
Curtain Company, 1442 Broadway, in 
the same city, are two branches of a 
single concern that designs and prints 
theater curtains, and sells advertising 
space on the curtains. Mr. Lash, the 
president of the company, being asked 
how many advertisers could be accom- 
modated on a single curtain, said: 

“ The advertisements on the curtains 
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and local ones too, because the latter 
are more easily obtained. This is for 
the reason that the outlay for doing a 
little advertising in a neighboring the- 
ater is so small and the proposition so 
attractive. On the other hand, large 
bodies move slowly, and the general 
advertiser, in going in, does not want 
only a few curtains for a short time, 
but a large list for an entire season.” 

“Can an advertiser buy a whole 
curtain?” 

“ Yes.” 

“ What does a whole curtain cost?” 





of this company never number more 
than five, and frequently less, while as 
for the artistic embellishment the ad- 
vertisements are made to appear to be 
merely an incident—a natural and fit- 
ting detail. The announcements are 
placed in the most adventitious spot, 
where they would appear if our scenes 
were what they purport and actually 
seem to be—transcripts from nature.” 

“What class of advertisers do you 
attract ?” was next asked. 

“All kinds of general advertisers, 


“They cost from $500 to $2,000a 
season, according to the class of the 


theater. Our prices are absolute for 
single curtains, or even for orders on 
five, but we allow a discount on large 
orders.” 

As the curtain reproduced above il- 
lustrates, the advertisements dovetail 
into the scene very prettily, and are 
far from being irritatingly obtrusive. 

The list of prices that obtain at the 
various theaters controlled by the com 
bination is reproduced below. 


PRICE LIST, SEASON 1898-99. 


No. of Ads Price per 
City. Theater. Vacant. Week. 
CONNECTICUT, 
rer eee . Hartford Opera House..........e0eeceeeees 5 spaces $4 50 
Bridigepott.ccc. ..o0000cs0cDMthn’Ss AUMIOTIUM. 00.0... -cccccescoceecs 5 ™ 4.0 
DELAWARE, 
WEINBIOR.....0.00cccece TE soi vives scainsvetees ; * 2 00 
DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. 
ND: ccncvccssonecue ae Fic vcccsveseccscccccccccsoenees ae 5 00 
Aap eR SOeMN CN CIEE BEC 0.0 000 cvccsecccsconeves = 8 00 
” aneebeetencess I EG INeiscistessccsusccsessoente 3 00 
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atter No of Ads Price ag 
s for City. Theater. Vacant. Week. 
ng a GEORGIA, 
 the- Atlanta.....++. PPPOE eT Lyceum Theater............ nneeeecierdesse ing 5 00 
Ms KENTU 
- Lexington. ......seeeeeeeee Copare TEOMSR....ccccccs cocccccopeevccess ” ee 6 00 
arge Louisville........+++.......Avenue Theater........ ssadayadan Galatians Cats "as 6 00 
neral MARYLAND. 
want DaMGTe o.cccccccccvesece Holliday Street Theater.. 2........ 2.000. bes 6 00 
ime, mi Someone 606s se DEN cdssicncccecess6seceue io | (“ 3 00 
n.” ee ENE ees SII... 5k ccs «cxteesosenes - 6 50 
: . MICHIGAN, 
hole Se Lyceum Theater.. - 6 50 

i at le Whitney Grand TI ti 5 50 
Grand Rapids......cccccses Power’s Opera H« ” 6 00 
st?” - nha nca a ke cins ad Grand Opera Hou sf 5 00 
j TIE 5.6 sceccecscesd SE PR gece 0a cttcventhsine seeene ‘a 3 00 
MASSACHUSETTS. 
keenvencewededeeed Renteer G6 WEGMC.c.cccccsccesecsspececsss § 3 50 
evcrcveees Lynn Theater... ccccccccccccccscccesesoces Rew 5 00 
ekuGesedecdvceasepede BOUOG BIA, cccssovccgccsceses cseceasecess §  ™ 3 00 
Weseester .ccccccccccccccss Lathrop Opera House.......... pipenatadaotte te 3 00 
MISSOURI, 4 
Pee. cc cvccccesecesscs Cipmpte Teste. cos... sncsascoveesets perce 17 50 
en | gtaweeesnesegecsee CRIN... cocccccecceccosedsvesseeee Joosee .-* 30 00 
Fe | gatiawnsvitie vvieiieweid Blaviien’s Theater... cccccccccsclocessoesese NE 4 6 00 
y Kansas City.........cesse0 Grand Opera Howse............. scccecoces i 6 00 
5 NEW HAMPSHIRE. 
Nashua......cccccccccvcees Washes TRAM oc ccc cccccccccecesvesicces a 2 50 
NEW JERSEY. 
Newark......ccccccccccsees Dees TUE 6660 isscrsciscincosaccossse gs -* 7 50 
a siseaseeteneeseneee RN, Suiits fncccnnntebinnte pee eieeesed 5: -= 5 00 
Camden ....cccccccsccceces ED TOR occccccescceqescoscvetcecs s..-* 2 00 
Jereen City... .ccccessccces BD FON POM ccdéccccccccnccocseececes eed 5 00 
areas co TOO s svocsciccsoscrceuese 9s.6s 5.” 2 00 
ere rer Casino (Princeton College).............++4+ bE I 00 
PURER ...ccccccccccessecs BD TOM ca ccdicrcsesesesnceaseseveces ;.-* 3 50 
ER EE SE IE, ceckvencenseseésecicnneesoe ee 3 50 
EE eee Opera Howse .... ssccccsccccccceccess coe me I 00 
NEW YORK. 
ER cov cssotewsennes BE SNE. cvcwdcicepentieenensnseeeens o> 2 00 
Brooklyn .............++.--Amphion Theater..... be 15 00 
’ Sbaesessccenount Empire Theater........ . ? 5 00 
* . Grand Opera House 12 50 
o - Gos iinten iss cnqceinensuiees s ° 15 00 
ue EEE BE Wain pacpoewsdseernseegsteecess ls 6 00 
ms ae sks cc.o6teepenceseesenvoben . = 6 00 
New York City SOR NNN BENUINDS 5 50.5 «105s sseceseeeeses “Yes 10. 00 
 Wikedetawewen CN RN vs vcscoccsccccccccccesesbes > o= 3 00 
= oe ND EI TEIIINIB 6 0000000008000080000 . = 3 00 
0 a BARRA CeCe ees Olympic Theater.......+-sccrcocsesscccvees . 2 50 
the Bl gg tReet ee IES SEER soc occcesesesesecsesennecces . S 3 00 
StL a may NE nbn ¥oc00008005s008eses~ oe § oo 
for os ashe ponnie Basses Biusic Ball... ....0s0cccccccescees . >= 7 50 
on SN, cu Aiea ae catenin Lyceum Theater........ oon © 45° 
ree cto cccccauceiesee Cook Opera House. . aoe ~s ” 6 co 
8 _ | Se scene TRE BRUNER ic ciecnsssseesecece S ie 6 00 
DE iiinny Ricdunenesiecs i See — es 7 00 
e il- MR saicsiedenss incase Bastable Theater............ evecccccessece = 10 50 
tail 
are We make this suggestien: If you are going to doa little advertising pretty 
. soon, divide your appropriation into three parts; say of $500 each. 
Spend $1,000 of it in the way you think best in weeklies or monthlies, 
( ad e *s “4: 
: Send $500 to us to be invested in dailies only. Then keep watch and 


see if you don’t get more valuable returns from the $500 invested in the 
per : dailies than you do from the $1,000 invested in other papers. 

| live advertisers to-day use daily papers. They don’t need to use 
450 | anything else. 
400 The daily paper cuts quick and cuts deep. Address 


George P. Rowell: Newspaper Advertising. 


+. 30 Spruce Street, New York. 































No. of Ads rie 
City. Theater. Vacant. a od 
OHIO, 
Cincinnati..........00+ -. «Fountain Square Theater...... ...see.eee0 . * 6 00 
" : DE NE TI ove sca cccvveseaceees . > 8 00 
ee De SUNN TOE... oniccesccocecesees eile 400 
° A PEE corscccccnes sesbeesese ee 3 50 
- NE CIEE SOIR ics... cccncosvescesne : = 30 00 
Goand Opera Meuse ..........ccccccssscecves . 2 "5 00 
SI GD TAGE 6.00 o.00vs00eccc0cce0es Ss 6 00 
PERT DUM  ccccccsncecscesccccosvecs - 6 00 
eR TOME 0 cscccescccesceveccetooese . = 7 50 
cess ¢eeeeeeeeeeCleveland Theater. . : 6 oo 
PENNSYLVANIA, 
Altoona. Rech Sim ceniene E leventh Arpamte These. .occccscccsceeces 2 4 50 
Yew Mountain City Theater ............... . = 3 00 
Ashland. -. srand Opera House .........-0..e0e00+ ; , * 2 00 
COPTMC. .cccccccccvevecsecs I nistv.cccwccvcecnosevacssesses . 2 00 
CRIME ccccsccesces se cecesd PE TIER BEOUED vccnsccccosecsccceceees . = 2 00 
Easton ..00....0. eorccccees PP CATE TIGUEG 6 ovccccccscccsevceeccees ace 3 00 
ee POCC Ovens donens Grand Opera House .......... ees 5 00 
icthabnesenaen re = 2 00 
Johnstown... ivameawncnin ATR NR Reena . * 2 00 
DE cases s000bsees PE MENEND TEOEEE, 06 cccscdecdercsseeees . 4 00 
Mahanoy —-: eens -mater’s Opera House. .....scccccssccoece  S 2 00 
—: os CRORE Sivest TREAT... ... scccccccesces . * 15 00 
Snebbenedeeten Eleventh Street Opera House.............. 5 “ 45° 
= a | Serer ere ae go 4 50 
- Gilmore’s Auditorium. . 2S ae 12 50 
- Kensington Theater...... a. = 2 00 
- I Ns 6.050000 ss0cbacs000seessice * less 5 00 
= National Theater............ perso eenscsess exe 8 50 
vis Ninth and Arch Museum............+..00++ x 3 50 
" COREE S. oy Oe eae ieneseiweuees .- * 8 50 
 .. pinagionendanil Carlo TAB ....cc0ece Coereeers coocccccces ew 5 00 
peeeeeaewiwes People’s Theater.......... iittnnmtecose  ™ 4 50 
” ie ewciscs.. aincwsreiincnsicne. are 3 00 
- da 560 PEGs 260000scccesceesseees aa: I 50 
” nsrapecaiewne idudccninasseneawaceevewes = =“ 3 00 
ie Suieadauacde a Trocadero 3 heater Es eee ee 400 
ae ne - Street Scene...... muse 10 00 
O Cpaieee ..... Washington Scunndwrpsawalak Saseacweee eax 3 00 
OR. . cssndccenes nse EE I 6.5.65946066c00necerewes mmo 400 
Pottsville....... Sameewtue Academy of Music........... picieacaaee ce. ae 2 50 
se. - x ..-Grand one ae $99600088 +608 wi > 2 50 
Scranton . SE ER ivivcdcscncenctecessccoess . “ 6 00 
™ cesccvone Davis’ Theater..... 5 * 3 00 
Seem Haven.. * -Opera House...... naa = 1 00 
Wilkesbarre..... .Grand Opera House. Sy be 5 00 
WO 6wscnsecccecnescccaces York Opera House.. ; . * 3 50 
RHODE ISLAND. 
Providence......ccccces .++.-Providence Opera House... ...++++..008 dee 15 00 
TENNESSEE, 

EE .dinmstéomaciute Lyceum Theater............. eit e stadia . >= 5 00 
ee ee en Masonic...... Rdeuenneceeseeko teense a 3 50 
VIRGINIA, 
ene -Academy of Music - 2 00 
PE GiK6.c060000< seen --Academy of Music.... - 2 00 
Richmond ...... saccade Mozart Academy.... 7 6 co 
WER gases scaseseser .- Academy of Music... = 5 50 
WISCONSIN, 

Ps diccswcscasmeas PS TRIE. ccc sicesnccsecoes ee kes 12 50 
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BARBER ADVERTISING. 

Barbers in large cities can not afford to ad- 
vertise in the newspapers, for manifest reasons, 
but some of them are progressive enough to 
take other means of drawing trade. In the 
window of a tonsorial parlor on Broadway, 
New York, are pasted some newspaper clip- 
pings telling about a woman who is so expert 
with brush and razor that she isa successful 
competitor in a field usually regarded as a mas- 
culine monopoly. A sign below the clippings 
sets forth that the lady is in attendance at that 
particular shop, and that she will “ shave all 
comers.”” She was standing at the door when 
a reporter passed, and she told him regretfully 
that’ trade was none too brisk. After the nov- 
elty of the thing wore off there was no more 
demand for her services than for those of her 
tale associates, A New York barber sends a 








man out along ‘the street with a display banner 
shaped like the old Roman standards so faith- 
fully represented in children’s picture books. 
The banner promises a free shine with every 
shave and complete immunity from the tipping 
nuisance. The man who carries the banner is 
dressed like Uncle Sam. —Nat’l Advertiser. 
o> 

IT is well to buy space economically ; buy it 
as cheaply as possible. Hammer the price 
down to the lowest notch ; but sure, first, 
that you need the space; second, that you 
have the right matter with which to make it 
useful. The best space in the world can be 
wholly wasted. Good matter can not be 
wholly wasted. Somebody must see it, if 
it’s only the printer who sets it up. 
greater the number that can be made to see it 
the better.—Zates. 
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Who Do The Best Advertising ? 


If you are interested in advertising you doubtless have an opinion con- 
cerning the comparative merit of the advertising efforts of a considerable 
number of the conspicuous general advertisers of to-day. You have your 
opinion as to which uses the best, the most convincing announcements, gets 
them up in the best shape and places them with the greatest judgment. If 
you have such opinions PRINTERS’ INK desires you to write in the space 
below the names of three, four, six or more advertisers who appear to you 
to be doing excellent and effective work. 





Who is Best of All? 


After you have filled in above the names of as many advertisers as occur 
to you whose work appears to you to be specially meritorious, please look 
them over carefully and then write in the space below the name of the ONE 
you believe is doing the best work as an advertiser and tell if you can what 
itis about his advertising that has induced you to give it preference over 
all others. 








This application will be reprinted from time to time and a record of the votes 
will be kept. By and by the conclusions or some of them will be published in these pages. 
The outcome will not be destitute of interest to advertisers generally and can not fail to be 
particularly pleasing to the advertising manager whose work the consensus of opinion 
shall declare to be the best. 


Write your name and address below and then tear out this page and mail it ina 
sealed envelope to Printers’ INK, New York. 





IF YOU WISH TO PRESERVE PRINTERS’ INK FOR FILING, WRITE A LETTER CONVEYING THE 


INFORMATION ASKED FOR, 
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1,432,998 


agate lines of paid advertising 
were printed in “The Mail and 
Express” during the first six 
months of 1898. This is a gain 
of more than 151,000 agate aoe 
when compared with the same 
period of 1897, an increase of 
nearly 12 per cent. 


The next paper on the [ist 
printed 221,760 agate lines less 
than “The Mail and Express” 
during the same months, and lost 
94,738 agate lines, or 7.25 per 
cent of its entire advertising 
patronage. 


During the six months ending 
April 30, 1898, the net paid aver- 
age daily circulation of “ Thes 

ail and Express ” increased more 
than 71 per cent. 


The circulation of “ The Mail 
and Express” is greater than that 
of the other high-class evening 
papers in this city combined. 

“ The Mail and Express” car- 
ries more paid advertising than 
any other evening paper published 
in New York. 


























AN AMENDMENT 


to the bill introduced by Senator Hoar for the 
protection of the American Flag. 


Our soldier boys and sailor lads before the 
troops of Spain 

Find courage in the vengeance ery, ‘‘ Remem- 
ber, boys, the Maine!” 

Then eyes flash fire and lips compress—relent- 
less they as fate ; 

From man to man that shibboleth will crystal- 
ize their hate ! 

But since our statesmen have agreed Old Glory 
to protect, 

No tasteless huckster now the flag to odium 
may subject ; 

We want a law enacted with specific intent 

To trepan a sense of shame into the advertising 
“ 9 

gent: 


I pick up the evening paper, “ poster ” type 
assaults the view, 

In rhetorical inquiry, asks me: ‘‘ What did 
Dewey do?” 

(Or I think that it’s rhetorical) but a further 
reading shocks, 

When I find he recommended Siegel Slopsky’s 
Seamless Socks ! 


On the corner of the street a barker with a 
strident voice 

Cries to hurrying crowds the honor of the hero 
Hobson’s choice, 

But the glory of the Merrimac he doesn’t much 
enhance, 

When he tells us Hobson’s choice was always 
Dunkin’s Dollar Pants! 

The next one shouts : ‘‘We’ve got ’em corked!” 
The fancy makes me smile 

(Yankee simile, expressive of our humor and 
our guile !), 

He’s not boasting of ill-fortune that o’erbrims 
Cervera’s cup! 

For it’s Bunyon’s Bilious Bolus that he speaks 
of bottling up ! 


A crowd at length arrests me, full a thousand 
men or more, 

Reading “‘ bulletins from Cuba” at a big de- 
partment store, 

And the bulletin informs me, “‘ Victory now ct 
last in view,” 

Not a soldier lost in battle who wore Skunk’s 
$3 shoe, 


Stay-at-homes who love your country, here is 
something you can do! 

Wrest the battle cry of heroes from the bar- 
gain counter crew ! 

With folks of sense of decency they try, but 
try in vain, 

To dispose of bad suspenders by reminding of 
“The Maine.” 
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—N. ¥. Telegraph. 
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HOW HE GOT CUSTOMERS. 


A Western farmer who had been selling his 
milk for two cents a quart thought he zeal try 
for a part of the trade of a small town near him 
where the retail price was five cents. He in- 
vited the people to come out to his farm upon a 
certain day, and he showed them over the farm, 
exhibited his stock and explained his system of 
feeding and general management. Then came 
the milking. The milkmen came out with clean 
shirts and snow-white aprons, bringing pails of 
hot and cold water. They thoroughly washed 
their hands, and then the udders and teats of 
the cows with warm water and castile soap, 
rinsing them carefully and wiping dry. The 
vessels for holding the milk were bright and 
clean, the stables and stalls were clean. The 
milk was strained, aerated, quickly cooled and 
placed in a cool, clean cellar. Al the details 
were explained to the visitors as the work pro- 
gressed, and they went home satisfied that there 
they could obtain clean and wholesome milk. 
The next day he sought customers and found a 
market for all he could supply at six cents a 
quart, or a cent above the market rate in the 
town, and it was but little more trouble to de- 
liver it than to have carried it to the railroad 
station and send it to Chicago for two cents a 
quart.—A merican Cultivator. 
—____—__<e=+ ——___- 
WORTHLESS ADVERTISING. 

The Chestet (Pa.) 7zmes publishes the fol- 
lowing communication from a business man: 

“The solicitation by societies, clubs, churches 
and other organizations for various forms of 
advertising on programmes, fans, placards, has 
become such a nuisance that the business men 
should decline to encourage it. As an adver- 
tising medium they are absolutely worthless, 
and those who are induced to advertise therein 
know it, but have not the courage to decline, 
fearing that a refusal will hurt their business ; 
but they should not fear this. The writer has 
steadily refused to give aid in this form for the 
past three years, and it has not in the least in- 
terfered with his business. If your service is 
right and your goods and prices are right, no 
fear is to be apprehended on this score. It is 
a stand-and-deliver sort of business. Have a 
little nerve and refuse, and thus put an end to 
this annoyance.” 





> 
Ir takes as much courage and conVictions 
sometimes to stick to your advertising through 
the dull seasons as it would take to face an 
army. But it is the man with the courage to 
stick to his task who wins out in the end. 
Ceaseless pounding is what counts. Advertis- 
ing to-day, to-morrow and the day after is what 
brings trade. It is money thrown away to ad- 
vertise a day, a week or two weeks, unless it is 
followed up.— Shoe and Leather Gazette. 








We make this suggestion: If you are going to doa little advertising pretty 
soon, divide your appropriation into three parts; say of $500 each. 
Spend $1,000 of it in the way you think best in weeklies or monthlies, 
Send $500 to us to be invested in dailies only. Then keep watch and 
sez if you don’t get more valuable returns from the $500 invested in the 
dailies than you do from the $1,000 invested in other pa pers. 


Live advertisers to-day use daily papers. 


anything else. 


They don’t need to use 


The daily paper cuts quick and cuts deep. Address 


George P. Rowell: Newspaper Advertising. 


30 Spruce Street, New York. 
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THEATER ADVERTISING IN ENGLAND. 

You will not need to be told that a theater 
must be constantly advertising, but you may be 
surprised to mow what a big business this is. 
The expenses in this direction are not so heavy 
in the provinces as in London. 

For instance, here we have to advertise in a 
dozen or so daily papers and a large number of 
weeklies, and the hoardings are a heavy drain on 
the theatrical purse. I post bills over an area 
of many miles, from the bridges to the Crystal 
Palace. Every week three thousand ‘‘sheets”’ of 
bill matter are posted on the hoardings at a 

nny apiece, as large additional number of 

ills on special boards and at railway stations, 
etc., costing from £20 to £30, not including 
the wages of nearly a dozen men, whose whole 
time is devoted to this work. 

It may astonish you to know that every one 
of the fairly large-sized pictures you see on the 
hoardings costs half a sovereign a week ; and 
altogether, I suppose we spend over £3,000 
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Ovr doubts are traitors, 
And make us lose the good we oft might win, 
By fearing to attempt.— Shakespeare. 


ARRANGED BY STATES. 


7 under this head 50 cents a line. 
‘us 








t be handed in one week in advance, 





SOUTH CAROLINA. 


ye COLUMBIA REGISTER—daily and weekly 

—is the only mp ! ae. in South Carolina 
giving a sworn and detailed circulation state 
ment. (§ yer’s Directory). It is the best 
family newspaper published in the State. That’s 
why it pays to advertise in THE REGISTER. 


GEORGIA. 


 OUTHERN FARMER, Athens, Ga. 
\ Southern agricultural publication. 











Leading 
Thrift 
people read it ;-22,000 monthly. Covers Sout! 
and Southwest. Advertising rates very low. 





year in posters and newspaper adverti t 
So that when you have got your theater, and 
your company, and your music, and your 
dresses, you must be prepared to spend at 
least £10 a day to ful your house.—/. B. 
Mulholland. 


— 
NOT A GOOD COUNTRY FOR ADS. 
Egypt is shown by the latest census to enjoy 
the singular pre-eminence of being the one 
country in the world, so far as known, where 
men are in a majority over women, The male 
sex in the dominion of the Khedive exceeds the 
female by 160,000. It is a curious circumstance 
that this numerical predominance of the male 
is very evenly distributed over both Upper and 
Lower Egypt. It is only in the sparsely- 
peopled and newly-recovered province of Don- 
gola that the women are more numerous than 
the men. Another interesting fact is that the 
Egyptian women knowing how to read and 
write is little more than one-half per cent.— 
Unidentified E xchange. 


‘ a 
ONE OF TIME’S TRANSFORMATIONS. 

Twenty-five years ago advertising was known, 
but not known as it is to-day. There was the 
poster, the seldom changed advertisements in 
the local newspaper, and the few pages of ad- 
vertising in the back of the magazines. Adver- 
tising was not considered a commodity, and 
even the advertisers themselves did not recog- 
nize its necessity. The reader begrudged every 
column the advertising occupied, and not more 
than half the people habitually read the an- 
nouncements. To-day advertising appears 
everywhere—on fence, in the field, by the road- 
side, and in practically every publication pub- 
lished.—A /toona (Pa.) Mirror. 


inthe Deeg 
IN SCHOOL ADVERTISING. 

In the classified advertising for schools which 
appears in some of the magazines it is very no- 
ticeable what a little display can do. Those 
schools that have been generous enough with 
their space to enable them to make a good dis- 
play, and use good half-tone cuts of their build- 
ings, get most of the attention. Those ads 
stand out like oases on the desert. What bet- 
ter opportunity for illustration has any adver- 
tiser than the school has with its buildings, 
scenery, etc.?—A dvertising Experience. 


- 
HOLD IT. 

Through whatever way you may have gained 
patronage, take good care to hold it. Success 
depends more upon keeping the patronage 
gained than striving to obtain new. It always 





casts a certain amount of money to obtain pat- 
ronage, while patrons once satisfied will return 
of themselves.—7he Shoe Retailer. 











WISCONSIN. 


‘|‘HE WISCONSIN AGRICULTURIST, Racine, 
_ Wis., isthe only English general farm paper 

printed in the State. Reaches more prosp 
isconsin farmers than all others. 











50 cents a line; $100 a page; 25 per cent 
extra for specified position—i/ granted. 
Must be handed in one week in advance. 


THE 


Arizona. Republican. 


A MODERN NEWSPAPER. 
HAS NO RIVAL IN THE GREAT SOUTHWEST. 


It is printed every day in the year 
at Phoenix, the liveliest town of its 
class in the United States, 


For particulars see 


H. D. LACOSTE, 
38 PARK ROW, NEW YORK. 


The Detroit 
Suns 


Write for our Special 
Summer Rates. 


We aim to give our patrons a fair 
exchange for your money. 


DETROIT SUKS, 








DETROIT, 
MICHIGAN 








WANTED.--Case of bad health that 
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RI'P’A'N’S will not benefit. Send 5 cents 
to Ripans Chemical Co., New York, for 10 
a and 1,000 ) testimonials. 


THE EVENING CALL 


LAFAYETTE, INDIANA, 


is the best daily newspaper in America for the 
size of the town. Itis typographically aoe peo 
accurate and reliable. Member Associated Press. 

it has more home advertising and foreign adver- 
tising than any other evening peer in ite eld. It 
brings results. It is read by all classes. 





CHILDREN HAVE MOTHERS. 
Don’t Forget th 205% , 
BAB Y i AND 
: LITTLE MEN "AND WOMEN 


Every month 
If you want to reach the best class of 
uyers, we can help you. 
Cuas. E, GrarF, Publisher, 
1co William St., New York. 


CHILDREN HAVE MOTHERS. 





am mein ges—Daily and Sunday 
—English and Yiddish—1 cent. 


UNIQUE 
BRIGHT 
ENTERPRISING 


THE JEWISH 
DAILY NEWS 


pososyisy 


Printers’ Ink says: 


“The Jewish Daily News with a cir- 
culation of roe is an afternoon sheet, 
at 185 East BR wee: New York, It 
is the outgrowth of t cee Gazette, a 
weekly established in 1 

“The subscription lists of more than 
twenty defunct competitors are kept 
alive for the Jewish Gazette by seven 
trained _traveling agents. Circulation 
nearly 25,000. 

“The parents read the news columns 
in the YIppIsH pages of the paper, while 
the children look to the English part for 
Jewish news and special features they 
can not find elsewhere. These papers are 
thus read by both generations. 

“ Yiddish is more spoken in N. Y. than 
~ other foreign language but Ger- 


Specimen Copies Sent Free. 























| Che = 
Dickell = 


‘Magazine 


in four months increased its 
circulation 25,000 and its 
paid advertising from 2,520 
to 3,780 lines, 


A Paving Medium 


NICKELL MAGAZINE, 
4 Alden Court, 
Boston, Mass. 


























any thing else. 











We make this suggestion: If you are going to doa little yeaa pretty 
soon, divide your appropriation into three parts; say of $500 each. 
Spend $1,000 of it in the way you think best in weeklies or monthlies, 
Send $500 to us to be invested in dailies only. Then keep watch and 
see if you don’t get more valuable returns from the $500 invested in the 
dailies than you do from the $1,000 invested in other pa pers. 

Live advertisers to-day use daily papers. They don’t need to use 


The daily paper cuts quick and cuts deep. Address 


George P. Rowell: Newspaper Advertising. 


40 Spruce Street, New York. 
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ONE TRIAL BRINGS RESULTS. A Model Newspaper Outfit 
THE | 


HARTFORD | The Daily ‘xe 
TIMES — ||| Northwestern 


with its circulation of 
oi OSHKOSH, WIS., 
15,000 Daily and Is organized on asolid basis. It owns its 


e own building, which is devoted exclu- 

YF 700 Semi-Weekly sively to the newspaper. It has an outfit 
of Mergenthaler Linotypes, a stereotyp- 

ing press of the newest design, an art 
will takecare of Connecticut department and a completely organized 
for you. corps of editors and reporters. sides 


this it built and now operates its own 
The Times is recognized as line of telegraph from Oshkosh to Mil- 








vartiat : waukee, a distance of 122 miles, connect- 
the best advertising medium ing with the leased line of the Associ- 
in Southern New England. ated Press. It receives the full lensed 
7. wire service every day es the serv- 
When figured in peopor- ice of acorps of special correspondents. 
tion to actual circulation, a facts are gaumerac to show 
s e character o HE NORTHWESTERN’S 
The Times’ advertising rates business and circulation. 
are 50 per cent lower than ane better or more satiefactory adver- 
ising medium can ‘ound. 
any other Hartford paper. Eastern advertisers will find files of 
this paper and can make contracts at 
Send fur Sample Address our New York office, No. 38 Park Row, 
Copy THE TIMES in charge of Mr. H. D. La Costs, at ex- 
and Rate Card. Hagrrorp, Coxn. actly the same rates as at the home office. 
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i [ALL RIVALS. 
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THE VANCOUVER (B. C.) 


wes» | WORLD 


Largest, Brightest 

and Best Newspaper 
published in at of 
the Capital City. two newspapers in British Colum- 


bia combined. It is reccgnized 
q| as the best advertising medium in 
RATES AND SAMPLE COPIES ON the Northwest. 

APPLICATION 


> 
A 
CG) 
ee 
nl 


Daily and Twice-a-Week, 


has a larger aggregate weekly cir- 
culation than that of any other 


AAbbbs bAAbA‘‘‘‘A 





Ssnd ee Sample Address 
JAMES C. FARRELL, and RawCard, THE WORLD, 


Manager Vancouver, B. C. 
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Advertisers in 
The Bicycle Trade and Rider, 


Farm-Poultry coin 


Get Results IS ONLY REACHED THROUGH 


saci ne oe onesies oy || THE CYCLING WEST 


journal of its kind in all the world. 
2d.—It reaches well-to-do people in the sub 

urbs of cities, large towns and villages 

who have money to spend, Let us help you get agents where 
3d.—It goes into the family, and is read you have none, and help the agents 


largely by the women, eT 
4th.—Every subscriber pays cash in ad- you have, by advertising your goods 





vance for it, because of the practical, before the riders in their vicinity. 

helpful matter it contains which they 

find useful. ee 
sth.—Over 10,000 copies are sold on news- WE HELP BOTH. 


stands each month, in addition to yearly 
subscribers, because it is bright, clean, NO OTHER CYCLE PAPER REACHES 








and “ up to date.” OUR FIELD. 
6th.—It has no “dead head” circulation; 
it is all “ fresh eggs.”’ WE ARE ALONE. 
7th.—It sends sample copies only to those Se ee 
who request same for examination. , 
It is published semi-monthly. Forms close Write us for special inducements. 
the 5th and 2oth of each month. Sample 
and rates sent on application to The Cycling West Publishing Co. 
I. S. JOHNSON & CO., BOX 133. DENVER, COL. 








22 Custom House Street, Boston, Mass. 





THE BEST ADVERTISING MEDIUM--WhY? 


The INTERLIGENCER is the oldest pase in Begtesoan, Bucks County, Pa. The weekly edition 
was established in 1804, the daily edition in_1886. 

The INTELLIGENCER is the largest paper in Bucks County. Compare the Weekly with any other 

Re ay or the Daily with any other daily paper. 

The INTELLIGENCER is the staunchest Bu s County newspaper-the only daily paper owning its 


home. 

The IN! ELLIGENCER is the onl, r in Bucks County having Mergenthaler Linotypes. 

The INTELLIGENCER is the only paper in Bucks County having a iast press—a double-feed Dis- 
patch being em: soyed to do the printing. 

The INTELLIGENCE is the only paper in Bucks County using no plate matter nor patent sheets. 

The wh tt brings results to advertisers—we can refer to those who have long used its 
columns, 

The patrons of the INTELLIGENCER stay with it—the files show continuous use of INTELLI- 
GENCER columns by experienced and successful advertisers—proof of valuable publicity 


qualities, 
THE INTELLIGENCER, DOYLESTOWN, PENNA. 








We make this suggestion: If you are going to doa little advertising pretty 
soon, divide your appropriation into three parts; say of $500 each. 
Spend $1,000 of it in the way you think best in weeklies or monthlies, 
Send $500 to us to be invested in dailies only. Then keep watch and 
sez if you don’t get more valuable returns from the $500 invested in the 
dailies than you do from the $1,000 invested in other papers. 

Live advertisers to-day use daily papers. They don’t need to use 
anything else. 

The daily paper cuts quick and cuts deep. Address 


George P. Rowell: Newspaper Advertising. 
30 Spruce Street, New York. 
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Pawtucket, Rhode Island 


is a mighty live city—a oa industrial center with splendid railroad facilities. It 
has over half a hundred diversified manufacturing industries, with immense pay 
rolls, and the people have money to spend. The population is rapidly growing. 


The Pawtucket Evening Tribune 


established in 1888—now under new and progressive management, with an up-to- 
date plant—is forging steadily tothe front. Its advertising patronage shows a strong 
and healthy growth. Tue Trisune has a distinct territory of its own, being the 
only Democratic newspaper in a fieid of over 80,000 people, embracing the cities of 
Pawtucket and Central Falls, and a long chain of manufacturing villages in the 
Blackstone Valley THe Trispune makes a strong specialty of local news. Mr. 
General Advertiser, see that THz Trisung is on your list of papers. 
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Toledo Daily News 


circulation guaranteed to be larger 


; than any other Toledo daily. 
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| 
For advertising rates and sample copies address | 
THE NEWS, Toledo, O. I} 
| 


| 
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Daily Newspapers For Sale 


_ A company printing a morning and evening paper % 
with both Associated Press franchises desires to sell % 
its stock. 





' 
’ 
‘ 
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; 
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p 





BOTH Papers are on a Paying Basis, 
Free from Debt. 


$25,000 INVOLVED IN DEAL. 


SE 


Equipment includes Web press, leased linotype 
machines, stereotyping outfit, electric motor, adver- 
tising type, etc. Location is good—city with a fine 
tributary field. 

Present stockholders have good reasons for retir- % 
ing; will retain minority interest if desired. Address 


A. H. STACK, 


Marquette Building, Chicago, III. 
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THE STAMP gg 
OF ORIGINALITY. 
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‘‘TWO HEADS ARE BETTER THAN ONE.’’ 


R 
When 


you want 
high-grade 
lithographing 
or 

printing 
send to 
The 

Gibbs 

& 
Williams 
Co. 

18 & 20 
Oak Street, 
NN. Y., 


corner New 


Chambers 
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The New== 


Birmingham 
Age-Herald 


By E. W. Barrett. 
ALABAMA’S GREATEST NEWSPAPER. 


Circulation greater than all 
other Morning Dailies in 
Alabama Combined.——\—— 


Formed by the consolidation of the old AGE-HERALD, 
STATE-HERALD, HERALD and IRON AGE. 


The only newspaper going to every post-office in 
Alabama and half those in Mississippi. 


Weekly edition second greatest circulation in the 
South. : 


If you advertise in the AGE-HERALD you cover 
Alabama. 


Rates may be high but results are in proportion. 





THE 


S. C. Beckwith Special Agency 


New York and Chicago. 
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dee Sharp © 





One of the symbols in musical 


ie ts 
notation is called C sharp. Nene 
It has no greater special signifi- \ es 
cance than the other symbols of §— x 


the musical scale but it sdunds 
strange when read, as it is read 
—viz.: SEE SHARP, 
C sharp to your advertising. 
THE MUSICAL COURIER S 
of New York, now in its 19th 


Year, 19 Union Square, every es, 
Wednesday and on all news- ie 
stands. The whole musical com- rm 
munity, students, professional, a 
rich and poor musical families, ' 
young people in choirs and cho- we. 
ruses and the teachers and pupils Reel 
—about several million pzople in ( La, 
this land like these—all sooner eb 
or later read and study THE > 
MUSICAL COURIER. VES, 
Get a copy. Look it up and fr 
down and you will find it a We 
great medium if you want to Ba 
present something for sale. Nel 
ee 





JX, See a A 
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“IT would not think of leaving ““We are using larger space 
it off my list.” than ever before, for we know 
Mme. A. Ruppert. that it pays.”’ 


EARS, Rogesuck & Co, 


Beginning with November we shall 
increase to $2.00 a line 
the advertising rate of © 


Nmerican man 


The present rate is $1.60 aline, and was 
based upon a circulation of 400,000. 
The new rate is strictly in proportion, 
being based upon a guaranteed circula- 
tion of 500,000. 

Advertisers can now make t. f. con- 
tracts (not to continue longer than 
October, 1899) at the present rate of 
$1.60 a line. They thus secure 100,000 
circulation free. 


THIS IS AN OPPORTUNITY 


you should take prompi advantage of. 
Copy for the September issue should 
reach us not later than AUGUST 20th. 


The American Woman, with its first-class 
home circulation, is producing remarkable 
results for advertisers who seek direct returns. 
Its circulation is guaranteed. The price is 
very low. 





THE VICKERY & HILL CO. 


Joseph W. Kennedy, 520 Temple Court, 
Aavertising Manager, New York. 





“One of the few papers that “ We have gradually increased 
pay the whole year round.’ our order. ‘ Money talks.’ ”’ 
Lake Eriz Mra. Co. STERLING Remepy Co. 
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HONESTY 


THE BEST POLICY. 


Honest goods honestiy and intelligently 
advertised by an honest advertiser in an 
honest medium will bring the most satis- 
factory and lasting results and cover the 
whole ground of legitimate adveitising.— 
Michigan Tradesman, 


The above paragraph corroborates the following 
answer given by Mr. Charles F. Jones when asked what 
is the most difficult subject to advertise: 

‘*T believe that it does rot so much de- 
pend upon what the line of goods is as 
upon what the merits of the goods are, 


and as to the system with which you carry 
on your business.” 


My style of advertising in the ink business 
was entirely original, and I backed up my ad- 
vertisements by the quality of my inks, and 
never was known to go back on my word of 
returning the money if the goods were not 
found as represented. My journey through 
business was not very pleasant at first, but I 
had the material and the persistency to push 
it, which eventually won the day for me and 
brought the lasting results I was looking for. 

Send for my price list, or if you are using 
a special grade of ink mail me a sample and 


I will quote price on same. 


Address, Printers Ink Jonson, 8 Spruce St., New York. 
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THE LARGEST AND BEST 
FIVE-CENT MAGAZINE 


Each number is worth 
double the cost price— 
128 pages for only 5c. 


Che Half hour 


Complete Stories, Poems, Serial 
Stories, Editorial Comments, Cor- 
respondents’ Department, Music 
and fine Illustrations. 

No cheap magazine gives adver- 
tisers as large return. 

Make your contracts now and 
secure the benefits of the exceed- 
ingly low rates. 

Advertising agents will quote you 
prices, or address us. 

Copies of the “HALF HOUR” 


on all news-stands. 


Send for Sample Copy. 


George Munro's Sons, 
17 to 2) Vandewater St.. New York. 
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READY-MADE ADVERTISEMENTS. ; 

. . a 

Edited by Wolstan Dixey. : 

Readers of PRINTERS’ INK are invited to send model advertisements, ideas for window } 
cards or circulars, and any other suggestions for bettering this department. 3 
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The editor of the Putnam Patriot 
incloses the following ad which he re- 
quests me to criticise and suggest im- 
provements. 

SUT 


= Stationery 


It is an annoying incident to 
sit down to your desk to write 
a letter, and then to find that 
either your pen scratches, 

our ink is gone, or you have 
but one sheet of paper, and 
that is soiled, and as for en- 
velopes, your assortment may 
be varied, but you haven't 
one fit to use. This is the 
repeated experience of many. 
Now, this annoyance can be 
avoided by a purchase at my 
stationery department. The 
price and quality of my stock 
are a temptation to any per- 
son who has a use for sta- 
tionery. 


Blank Books 


I want to say just a few 
words about my line of Blank 
and Account Books. My line 
excels in fiveimportant points 
which are as follows: 
, 1. The books are strongly 
bound, 
2. The paper is strong and 
durable. 
3. The writing surface is 
smooth, 


4. The ruling is distinct = 









and clean. 
5. The price is reasonable. 


Edward G.Wright 


ETT OO re 


The trouble with the first part of 
this ad is the same thing that is the | 
matter with nine-tenths of the ads 
which people produce who start in 
with the idea of saying something en- 
tertaining. It is ‘‘ glittering generali- 
ties.” It is talk about the general 
subject. It isn’t definite enough. It 
tells all about people’s ideas and sen 
sations and annoyances when they 
haven’t any stationery. But it doesn’t 
tell a single reason why they should 
buy their stationery at this store. It 
alleges that the prices and quality of 
stock are a temptation but it doesn’t 
give a single tempting item out of the 














|Sstationery by the pound. 
| describe a dainty papeterie telling ex- 


jattractive items of a 
jand the opportunity for attractive 
| prices, and this ad dcesn’t name one 
| of them. 


almost innumerable items in stationery 
which might be made tempting. It 
doesn’t give a single tempting price. 

It might name a price for special 
It might 


|actly the amount of paper, envelopes, 


|size, quality and tints and the decora- 
[tion of the box. 
| specially convenient traveling writing 


It might describe a 


desk or portfolio. It might give a 
low price on some of the writing desk 
accessories so dear to feminine hearts: 
pearl-handie pen-holders, gold pens 
paper cutters, paper weights, seals, etc. 

In fact, there is no end to the 
stationery store 


The main thing in writing 
good advertising for retail stores is to 


| describe your goods and ¢a/k business. 


a> 999933999993999993 
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Hanne Weathers 


has arrived and we have % 

B placed prices on every hammock W 

in our line that will interest you. 

A 4°@., worth 75¢e,—Mexican 
Sea Grass Hammocks, full v 
size, braided edge. 

75e., worth $1,.35—Strongly 
Woven Cotton Hammock, full ¥% 
colored, extra heavy stringers, 
complete with pillow and 
spreaders. 

$1.00, worth %1.50—The 
well-known Q. P. Woven Cct- 
ton Hammock, bent wood 
spreaders, The ‘most comfort- 
able style of Hammock made, 
and can be washed. 
$3.50, worth $6.25—The 
finest Hammock on the mar- 
ket this season—extra fancy 
Jacquard weave, bez autiful ¢ 
combination of colors, com- 
plete with pillow spreaders 
and fancy valance. 

» We have other patterns equally 

as cheap. 

, Hammock Ropes, best kind and 
quality, 15c. per pair. 

\ Hammock Spreaders, best kind 
and quality, roc. per pair. 

Hammock Hooks, roc. per pair. 


feeeeecececeeeecees 
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Well-described Goods. 





75¢, Underwear 
ee DF... 


We place on sale to-morrow roo 
dozen Men’s Light Weight Under- 
wear, comprising all the broken lots 
in the store. They were all bunched 
together, and present a magnificent 
variety from which to select just 
what you want this time o’year. 
They are two-threaded cellular knit 
basket weaves, with double-stitched 
seams, fine balhiiggan with ribbed 
shirt ‘wrists and drawers bottoms, 
patent and stayed seams, reinforced 
at every point where they’ re likely 
to be strained ; pearl buttons on both 
shirts and drawers; in the greatest 


variety of colors, including plain, 
Balbriggan, pink, yellow, blue, 
lavender blue, stripes and fancy 
randoms. All sizes 30to52. There 


isn't one of them that sells for less 
than 75c. in exclusive furnishers’ 
houses. To-morrow you can have 
your pick and choice for 


a garment 39c. a garment 


They’re displayed in Main Street 
window. 

It’s the underwear opportunity of 
the summer. Don’t ounloes it. It’l 
pay you to put away half a dozen 
suits for next year if you don’t wear 
them this. 








W. JOHNSON & CO., | 


300 WiLtinG Sr. 








| 
An Enemy “t | 
Within the Lines | 


Seems a proper title for the 
coming hordes of flies, and 
protective measures 
prove economy 


some 
now 
later. 


may 
Along the line might 
be noted: 
Screen Wire in the 
widths. 
Screen 
fancy. 
Screen Windows, small and 


large 
Spring Hinges and other screen 
hardware. 


various 


Doors, plain and 


No impesition to ask us to 
measure. 


4 ° D. TURNER, 
Main and Miles Sts. 
ee 
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t Perfect 
Plumbing 


helps to insure good health 
in the home and saves a lot of 
the little annoyances of every- 
day life. The plumbing we do 
is perfectly satisfactory, because 
we put our whole mind on the 
We couldn’t afford to 
turn out a piece of work which 


work, 


=2FFEEEETTETETETEE 


was not up to our high standard. 


THE J. W. McCARTHY CO. 


17 COLUMBIA ST. 
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While Sojourning 
In the Country 


You will not want time to 
hang heavy on your hands. We 
> shall be glad to fill all mail $ 
orders for embroidery material, ‘ 
stamped linen, embroidery and 
knitting silks, patterns and 
> braids for lace making. Zephyr, 
> Germantown, Saxony, Shetland ¢ 
and Ice Wool, or anything in ; 
y the line of needlework. 


J. H. WATERTIIANN, 
118 ConcorpD Sr. 





IPE sSUUUOUUUUU seGeue 
IN A é 
NUTSHELL ¢ 


As is the school so is the pupil: 


2 
d 
> 
4 Poor school—poor pupil. 
> 
d 


www 


Good school—good pupil. é 
The McDougall € 
3 BUSINESS INSTITUTE 3 


@ Has fifteen years of solid work © 
@ toitscredit. Pupils here get the 
@ benefit of our years of effort and 
fe ) experience. Send for catalogue. E 


3 A.C. McDOUGALL, President, € 
S 300 Grand Ave., Milwaukee,Wis. © 


8 Day and Night School. 3 
Office Open —— 
3 Fall Term Sept. 1 
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A Tan Shoe Sale. ‘ 3 / will sell you a new— 3 
Tan Shoes are not desirable 3 ° or repair your out-of-fix S 

goods to carry from one season ° e 
totheother. It never yous, We 3 3 

4 have fully made up our mind not 3 

: pepe overours. There is one 4 Watc 4 

4 way to sell them. Make the 7 * + 

3 price a a be 3 4 3 
go. All $2.50, $3 an 3.50 Tan 
Shoes reduced to $2. This in- >| @ or o 
cludes the very finest in the 3 3 

4 store. Misses’ Tan Shoes : form- 

3 er price $1.75, now $1 25. Chil- ; | @ Clock * 
dren’s Tan Shoes: former price 3 . ee? 
$1.25, now $1. 3 3 

: R. ‘. JOY, 3 . JOSEPH SUTER «. > 

i Dunn-Welle Building, Albany Street. | > Enpert Jeweler. > 

LAAAAAAADAAAAAAALAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAADAAAAL | s e 
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For Clothing, Shoes or Furnishings. 
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$ “6 ‘ Please % 

% % 

A 4 LARGEST STOCK, 

4 Do Not ¥ BEST GRADES, 

4 9 A LOWEST PRICES 
4 Slouch. % : BUY YOUR LUMBER AT 

% : ‘ | Sewer Pipe, Ballew's Yard 
Q The above is the heading of % and Well Curbing. [ff D. D. Waldeck, Manager 

% an interesting article in a & % 

& New York paper, calling at- ¥% 

¢ tention to a * national tend- % 

g ency that needs nipping in ¥, 

& the bud.”’ ¥, 

4 A perfect cure for the GSRAREEEEEEEEEEEE 
g slouching habit will be found % cs 

&% in wearing one of our % * A CLEARING UP OF ¢ 
Foooos WOGOSSGOOCGOLGEGOGEOGUHS 


+ Straw Hatss« ‘ 


rd 
Men's $1.50 § Straw Hats @ 
for 39¢. p 


Allof our 1898 Straw Hats, @ 
fresh and new from the maker, & 
will be cleared out to-day. The 
best straws, the newest blocks 
and the tastiest trimmings are = 
a in this assortment. All @ 
i , $1.00, $1.25 and $1.soStraw @& 
fi: ats in the house will be sold @ 
to-day at the uniformly iow ~& 


ee 











OLD IRELAND a 


is the country for linen and the mills of 
Belfast its outlet. Whether it’s the soil 
or climate, the fact remains that no other 
country is its equal in giving us good 
linen, and linen crash, nothing but pure 
flax. 

The original linen crash, with all its 
original good qualities, is made up into 
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CRASH SUITS alee Retain 39. ¢ 
at Paul’s. There’s no imitation, and no Boys’ $1.00 Straw Hats @ 
extra price tucked on because it is the (| & 
original, for 22c. ¢ 

» Plain crash suits, besides three fancy " 

pin-head patterns that wiil not be found wend aoe, sacred avs e 

—y where else ; two light and two dark and children’s straw hats, so that 
. ae ‘+: ng I f bed we can clear the tables’ at one te 

on’t leave the buying o 4. 50 @ fell swoop. Whether the hat 
these cool and comfortable was sold for soc., 75c. or $1 + 
suits till the last. Call to- day @ they'll one and all be sold to- @ 
and buy at your leisure. We warrant @ day at the extremely low price @ 

their fit and appearance at something mad y Pm 
Sagund dhe andley. Gy oe sivensvesesesssonecs Pd 
bd WHITE’S, 








PAUL, The Clothier, & & 
Man, Woman and Child, “ Head to root.” | ” | & Corner Main and Folsom Sts. J 
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LE ts “ 
TUR HEN doctors disagree it is 
4 indeed hard for us to 
x distinguish the truth, 
a) but on some points the 
doctors are in perfect 
accord. One of these 
points is the importance of keeping the 
pores of the skin clean and the action 
of the glands healthy. Another is 
that soap does not clean the pores; on 
the contrary, it rather tends to clog 
them and impede their free action. » »* 
If you have ever used 


CU TELIX 


you do not need a doctor to tell you 
that it does really and thoroughly 
clean the pores throughout their entire 
length. You know it just as well as 
you know the sun shines. 
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elevated railroad 
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us 
GEO. KISSAM & CO. 
253 Broadway, New York. 


this road if you desire to 
advertising properly done 
CARS NOW RUNNING 


advertising equals the dis- 
and at reasonable rates. 


Nothing in elevated railroad 
play on the 

Brooklyn “L” 
see real 


Let 
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DEPARTMENT OF CRITICISM : 
$ By Charles Austin ‘Bates. 

$ leaders of PRINTERS’ INK may send to this department advertisements, booklets, cata- 

+ logues or plans for advertising. As many as po. sible will receive full, honest, earnest 

3 criticism. There is no charge for it. PRINTERS’ In« * pays the freight.” 

> 





At last I have found a self-respect- 
ing book about the Young Men’s 
Christian Association. It is written by 
John E. Powers about the Y. M. C. / 
at Cleveland. It tells, in the way it 
ought to be told, what the Y. M. C. A. 
does and what advantage it offers to 
the young men. 

The only fault with this book is that 
it seems bulky, and one would have to 
be a little interested in Y. M. C. A. 
work to read it as it ought to be read. 

This fact is offset to a considerable 
extent by the style in which the preface 
is written and by the fact that there is 
a very comprehensive index at the 
back of the sixty-feur page pamphlet. 

I reproduce the preface and the first 
two pages in the book. You can see 
from this that it is quite different from 
the ordinary Y. M. C pamphlet. 
The Cleveland Y. M. C. A. would be 
doing a great good if they would send 
a copy of this book to every general 
secretary in the country, and these 
general secretaries would do well to 
copy as much of it as can be made ap- 
plicable to their own associations. 

If you are well started in life, and need 
help, let us have your countenance. 

If you want friends and comrades for help 
and cheer, join hands with 2,000 or 3,000 others 
like-minded. 

This is addressed to every man in Cleveland, 
except bad citizens. He who cares fer himself 
alone isa bad citizen; also he who does not 
care for himself. 

And it comes, with the fellowship of those 
whose gifts have made it possible. 

The following information is necessary to a 
proper understanding of the Association : 

It is neither a money-maker nor a charity. 
The building has been given to it; so, having 
no rent to pay, its costs are low. 

Its expenses exceed its income all years, and 
the difference has to be made up by gifts; so 
its terms are strictly businesslike. 

Everything done below cost ; there 
no bad debts. Our money is sacred ; 
far, and does so much good. 

THE ASSOCIATION : 

REALLY IS. 

It is a club for the pleasure and profit of 
members; open to all but the vicious; so 
nearly free that public-spirited citizens gener- 
ally are glad to provide a good building and 
bear a share of the cost of its liberal mainten- 





no 


must be 
it goes so 


WHAT IT 


ance. 

It was, originally, a religious club; is yet; 
but religion chiefly directs the club’s work 
from within, and does not appear overmuch. 
Its religion is practical, not theoretical: sees 
one life without end, and takes hold of it here 
Pre-eminently, it is a useful club to 


and now. 








the largest possible number of men—and boys. 

The junior part will perhaps be quite as im- 
portant, if equally developed. The junior part 
is treated separately—page 53 of this book. 

If the association seeks to take in all men 
but the hopeless, it is for their benefit. If it 
seeks its own good, it is selfish, not for itself, 
but for them. 


WHAT IT DOES. 
Let us say “‘ we,”’ to be easy. We do half a 
hundred different things. This pamphlet is 


made to explain them, one after another, or 
give some clue to them ; so that you may look 
through them all, pass over what does not con- 
cern you, and find what you want. At the end, 
a subject index tells you what page it is on. 
* * 
* 

To a manufacturer of roll-top desks, 
whose catalogue starts off abruptly 
without a word of introduction, I have 
just this to say: 

You have something to say to deal 
ers in desks. You ought to say it on 
a couple of pages in the front part of 
your catalogue. I think you should 
tell them why it is a good thing to sell 
desks, and particularly why it is a good 
thing to sell your desks, and just what 


advantages you think you can offer 
them over other manufacturers. You 


most certainly make a popular line of 
popular-priced, dependable goods. I 
should think that two pages set in ten 
or twelve-point type, two columns to 
the page, would give you room enough 
to say all that is necessary. 

If it were my catalogue I would use 
the first page as a title page, leave the 
second page blank, begin this intro- 
ductory matter on page three, run it 
over on page four, and then begin 
with the desks. 

If you will fold the paper used 
the cover of your catalogue the long 
way of the page instead of the way it 
is folded now, you will find that it will 
fold without breaking and that it will 
fold straight, whereas folded across 
the short way, you can’t fold it straight 
and it breaks on the back. 

My own preference would be for a 
smooth, tough paper, with a much 
more attractive cover design ; not nec 
essarily embossed, just a finely-made, 
decorative design in colors, so that it 
would make your catalogue distinct 
and easily recognizable among the 
dozen or more which it is likely every 
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dealer receives. You ought to make 
the cover of your catalogue so distinct- 
ive that the people know it is yours if 
they saw it forty feet away. 

I should make the design cover the 
entire front cover, and probably have 
the same thing repeated on the back, 
so that no matter which side of the 
catalogue turned up it would be read- 
ily identified. 

* * 
* 


MonTrREAL, July 13, 1808. 
Editor of PRINTERS’ INK: 

Dear Str—I am sending you per this mail 

copies of some of the advertisements I have 
constructed for this firm since the first of the 
year. 
I resigned an editorial position on the Ca- 
nadian Shoe and Leather Journal to take 
the management of the Slater Shoe Advertis- 
ing, succeeding Mr. John E, Kennedy, now of 
Fit-reform Clothing fame. 

We are advertising in 240 newspapers in 
Canada. I beheve we have the best system of 
wholesaling shoes on this earth. Our entire 
losses by bad debts for the last twelve months 
have been only about one-quarter of one per 
cent. 

This is our proof of the advertising pudding. 

It is just this way: We advertise our goods 
to the consumer ; this encourages the dealer to 
close the exclusive agency contract for his town. 
We keep on advertising, and, between it and 
the quality of the Slater Shoe, the agent soon 
finds he has no further use for other shoes of 
its class. 

This feature of our business, namely, build- 
ing a demand with the consumer, makes deal- 
ers anxious to get the agency, so that we have 
no difficulty in getting first-class people to 
handle our shoes—hence our small bad debt 
loss. 

Good advertising gives us a good, clean busi- 
ness ina class by ourselves. Only two travel- 
ers are-nécessary to cover this country, from 
Halifax to Vancouver, twice a year. Other 
firms, doing no more business than we, have 
three times as many travelers, and cover the 
ground three, and sometimes four, times a year. 

We also sell on shorter dating and closer 
terms than any other wholesale shoe ape in 
Canada. We have, in consequence, less office 
expense. The cost of advertising is not nearly 
so great as the combined saving in office and 
traveling expenses and bad debts, and, to cap 
all, we have a business all our own—a perma- 
nent, steady demand for our goods, independ- 
ent of the deaier or jobber, and subject to no 
other manufacturers’ prices. This isn’t a mere 
theory—it’s an accomplished fact. 

That the system will work on other lines of 
goods has already been amply demonstrated by 
my friend, Mr. John E. Kennedy, in his Fit- 
Reform Clothing Co., which has in one season 
captured all the market they can possibly take 
care of at present, 

I consider this system the panacea of a thou- 
sand commercial ills, and the backbone of it is 
good advertising. 

I may say that most of what I know about 
advertising I have absorbed from the pages of 
Printers’ Ink. If I were good at the blarney 
I’d simply pour out quarts of sweet things about 
~ ne things I’ve learned from PRINTERS’ 





T he ads I send youl place at your disposal 
to do w hat you see fit with. 

If you’re further interested in this wholesale 
advertising policy as it is conducted in Canada, 


I’m with you to the full extent of my informa- 
tion and experience. Yours truly, 
P. McConnett, 

Managing “‘ The Slater Shoe ” Advertising. 

The advertising accompanying this 
letter is first rate. Mr. McConnell 
seems to be keeping up the pace set 
by my friend Kennedy. 

The Slater Shoe advertising has 
certainly been the best shoe advertis- 
ing in Canada. A great deal of care 
has been exercised in the preparation 
of tke matter for the ads. The dis- 
play has been excellent and the read- 
ing matter sensible and convincing. 

The ad most generally used is a 
three inch, double column. The bor- 
der is a picture of an old-fashioned, 
wooden-framed slate, which stands out 
remarkably well, no matter what sort 
of type it is surrounded by. These 
ads are changed frequently. 

I reproduce the text of four of them, 
which will serve to show the general 
style of the entire series and, in fact, 
the general tone of all of the Slater 
advertising. It is suggestive and dis- 
tinct. It tells facts about shoes in an 
interesting manner. It tells the pur- 
pose for which each particular shoe is 
made, and something about how this 
purpose was accomplished. 


The Bulldog Shape. 


An English fashion freak—relief for corny 
toes cramped into a bunch by narrow shoes. 
The long and stiffly boxed tip gives ease. 
“‘Footform”’ shape only. Laced, Buttoned, 
Congress, Imitation Buttoned Congress and 
Low Cut Laced. Light, Medium and Dark 
Tan, Seal Brown, Wine and Black. All sizes 
and widths. Goodyear Welted. Stamped on 
the sole, $3, $4 and $s. 


CATALOGUE «The Slater Shoe.” 


The «+ Natural Shape.’ 


A new comfort shoe without clumsy-looking 
toe. Roomy, but neat, fitting a broad foot eas- 
ily, while making it look stylish and narrow. 
Light, Medium and Dark Tan, Seal Brown and 
Black ; 14 sizes and 5 widths. oodyear weli- 
ed. Stamped on the soles $3, $4 and $5 per 
pair. 


CATALOGUE «. ’ 
nee. The Slater Shoe. 














‘‘The Traveling Slipper.’’ 


Foot comfort in traveling—wl.o does not ap- 
preciate it? A light, flexible slipper with 
elastic sides which clasp the ankles and keep 
them warm. Correct wear on trains, steamers 
and about hotels. Good for two or three years’ 
service. Three shapes, ‘‘ Footform,’’ ‘‘ Aristo- 
crat’’ and ‘‘ Common-sense.”” Made of ** Kid- 
duck ”’ leather in Seal Brown, Black and Tan, 
with lightest, toughest oak-tanned soles. 14 
sizes and 6 widths. Stamped on the soles 
$3.00. 


catacoave «The Slater Slipper.” 








‘‘The Broadfoot.’’ 


Shaped for short, thick feet, wide English 
model, broad and full throughout, wide tread, 
flat, thick sole, and stoutly ‘stitched, A mas- 
culine shoe for portly men. Laced and con- 
gress; colored and black. All sizes and 
widths. Goodye sar Welted. Stamped on the 
soles $3, $4, $5 per pair. 


CATR GSUE «The Slater Shoe.” 


One ad starts with the question, 
“ What does Goodyear Welt mean?” 
Most shoe ads talk quite a little about 
Goodyear Welt, but I have never be- 
fore seen one that told what it is, and 
why it is a desirable thing to have. 

The following is the text of this 
advertisement : : 

“What does Goodyear Welt mean ?”’ 

“It is the very best, most perfect method 
ever invented for joining the uppers of shoes to 
the soles.” 

“* Why is it the best ?’’ 

** Because it’s the only method that makes a 
shoe without a stitch or a tack under the foot 
and bn than hand sewing.’ 

Why is it stronger than hand sewing ? 

“ Because it locks its stitches inside the 

leather of the outer sole, draws them tighter 
and more uniformly than hand se wing.” 
** What advantage does the lock stitch give ? 
The holding power of the stitch remains till 
the sole is worn through, whereas in hand- 
sewn shoes the top of the stitch wears off in a 
few days and only straight strands of thread 
are left to hold the sole on.” 

** Does it make the shoe cheaper as well as 
better ?”’ 

“It does, because it makes fifty perfect 
pairs where one imperfect pair could not be 
made by hand.” 

** Have any improvements been mi ade in the 

Goodyear machines in recent years ?’ 
es, a vast improvement has been made in 
the new, improved Goodyear welt machine, 
now in use in the Slater Shoe Factory.” 
‘What is the nature of the improvement ?”’ 

““A better motion of the parts, producing 
better results in the shoe.” 

“Can a novice tell a Goodyear Welt by see- 
ing it?” 

““ Not always, because there are imitations 

* How can he be sure of getting a genuine 
ane Welt Shoe?” 

“ By buying only ‘ The Slater Shoe, 
‘Slater Shoes’ are made only by the 
proved Goodyear Welt process.” 

Stamped on the sole with the makers’ name 





Th 





” because 
new, im- 


and price, $3, $4 and $5. 
WRITE FOR A CATALOGUE, IT IS FREE, 
*, * 
Prev, Ohio, Jan, 28, 1808. 
Charles Austin Bates, New York: 


DEAR Str—I have for some time been an in- 
terested reader of the ‘“‘ Department of Criti- 
cism”’ in Printers’ Ink, and think I have 
profited some by its teachings. 

I have ventured on a new style of adve rtising 
in the daily papers and inclose two clippings 
I want your opinion on this kind of advertis- 
ing. 

I also inclose clippings showing some ads I 
have written for local business houses. Very 
truly, THoMA. 


Short Talk on Fits, 
There are good fits. 
There are bad fits, 
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There are mis- fits. 

Glasses that suit the eyes are good fits. 

Glasses that do not suit the eyes are bad fits. 

Frames that don’t fit the face are misfits. 

When the frames 

and the lenses fit 

That’s a good fit. 

What kind do you want? 

Let me try to fit your eyes with lenses that 
will suit. 

Let me try to fit you with frames that set 
nicely on your face. 

Consult me when you have 
trouble with your eyes. 

If your frames get bent or lop-sided, let me 
straighten them. 

I will do it free of charge. 

I repair glasses neatly, and polish them so 
they look ‘like new. 

You know me—I ADVERTISE. 

A, L. Thoma, Expert Optist. 

Office 122 N. Main St. 

Office hours from 9 to 12 a. 
D- m. except Sundays. 


the least bit of 


m. and rto5 


The style of advertising that Mr. 
Thoma has adopted has some distinct 
advantages and some disadvantages. 

The style of setting them in short 
paragraphs makes them noticeable no 
matter whether they are set among 
reading matter or surrounded by ads. 
I should say that they were pretty 
sure to get attention. 

The chief criticism on these ads is 
that Mr. Thoma does not take him- 
self seriously enough. In the effort 
to make his talks snappy he has made 
them sound adsmithy. He has appan 
ently thought about as much of the 
way they were going to sound as of 
what they were going to say. In 
thinking of the style in which they 
are written he has allowed his atten 
tion to be distracted from the real ob 
ject of the ads—that of telling some 
thing definite and attractive about his 
business. 

Optical ads can be made very inter- 
esting. I will venture to say that not 
one reader in a hundred knows how a 
lens is ground; not one in a hundred 
knows how a lens cut into the 
proper shape, or how it is polished. 
These are good things to tell. 


1S 


*  * 
+ 


Here’s a fairly good ad, but wouldn’t 
it have been improved by making the 
head-line read “Mrs. Green Was Yel 
low”? 


Didn’t Know His Wife. 


When Mr. Green, a Toronto traveler, left on 
a three weeks’ trip, his wife was a yellow-faced, 
fagged-out looking woman. When he returned 
he didn’t know her. ler eves were bright and 
her skin clear, and she walked differently. 
Sloan’s Indian Tonic did it. $1.00 per bottle. 
Sold at all druggists, 
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ONE EYE WITNESS, 
IS BETTER THAN | 








TEN HEARSAYS. 





That our papers give results is not 
a matter of hearsay. Hundreds of 
eye witnesses (advertisers) testify 
to the fact that the way to get 


Results is to advertise in 


MONTHLY 


Boyce’s WEEKLIES 


The monthly has a proved circula- 
tion of over 500,000 copies and the 
weeklies over 600,000; the rate per 
line in each is $1.60, no discounts. 
Come and go as you please. Let 
your results determine the length 


of your contract. 


YOURS FOR RESULTS, 


WD. BOICE C0., s.gsasne 
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Everybody 


Reads 


the JOURNAL. It covers New 
York like a blanket. 

More than a million and a 
quarter circulation, and grow- 
ing just as fast as ever. 

If you don’t advertise in 
the JOURNAL you don’t get 


results. 


Che 
Dew York Journal 


W. R. Hearst. 


DESIGNED BY: CHARLES AUSTIN BATES . NEWYORK. 








